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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—W. C. Coleman, Wichita, Kansas.; 

Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D. D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. Charles A. Brooks, IIlinois. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D. D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Associate and Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Hon. Grant M. Hudson, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary—C harles L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—-Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary —Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Buir 

Literature and Publicity Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Miriam Davis. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Clerk—Gertrude de Clercq; 
Woman's Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W illiam E. Chalmers. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, Ill. 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 MeGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. W. G. Spencer. 

Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Secretary—George L. White, D. D., 313 W. Third St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 


Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—]. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—W illiam B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. k. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Home Mission Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman's Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. H. E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur 
M. Harriss; Conventions—W. G. Rosselle, Austin Kk. De Blois; Schools 
and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson, Frederick E. 
Taylor, Francis Stifler, J. W. Baker. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York: Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 409 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise, S 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—* Rev. Frank Anderson, 406 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., Des Moines,S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 

Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat'l Bank Bldg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—* Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 

Nebraska—*Dr. H. QO. Morton. Hedde Building, Grand Island, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H.Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 

New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of .Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
£. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—*Rev. John R. George, 616 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, S. 

Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O.. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—*Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg. S. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—*Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—*Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 228 McAllister St. 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What college in China has a record 
earolment this year? 

2. What is the total number of R. A. 
chapters? 

3. “Asia has no alternative to Jesus 
Christ.”” Who said it? 

4. Why.did Mrs. Blue refuse to take 
any medicine? 

5. What is a “Myook’’? 

6. In what year was the Baptist 
hospital in Nellore established? 

7. What will March 11, 1928, signify? 

8. “Christ is here in China to stay”— 
who said it? 

9. In what field were 60 people baptised 
in one village? 

10. Who is pastor of the Big Horn 
Crow Indian Church? 

11. How many patients are treated 
each year at Hopo Hospital and at what 
cost? 

12. Of 16 Christian colleges in China 
how many are still open? 

13. Who said he hoped “China would 
become the first really Christian nation”? 

14. What did the young man in 
Nicaragua do with his stock of celluloid 
Luttons? 

15. Who is Max Yergan? 

16. What book did more than 800 
convicts in India request? . 

17. Who performed 56 major opera- 
tions in six months? 

18. How many denominations are said 
to be in China? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MIssIoNs. An- 
swers may he sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 


States Canada Countries 
Single Copies....... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs‘(5 or more) 1. ye 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft Payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MIssIoNs. 
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Suggestions as to What You Will Find in this Issue 





TS raa)OSIONS for February realizes that 
ea this is the month preeminent for 
AGN its national birthdays. Two great 

a A names are commemorated—Lincoln 
’ on the 12th, Washington on the 
22d. They stand out the more 
conspicuously as the years pass. 
Every attempt of little men of mean spirit to dim the 
lustre of their fame only causes it to shine with new 
brilliancy. True, they were only men; but they were 
good men, noble, courageous, seeing and performing men. 
The people of this nation and of the world have fixed 
their place, and George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln still wield a powerful and beneficent influence 
upon the world. Reverently we bow in gratitude to God 
for giving America such leaders. 

As the reader will discover, the first pages are given 
to church architecture, and the articles, editorial, and 
pictures all speak for themselves. Needing the spirit 
of reverence as much as we do in this age, Missions be- 
lieves in the church edifice that in its very nature is a 
house of worship. The Department has a great and 
helpful mission, and is doing a work of utmost value. 
We are indebted to Mr. George E. Merrill, chief, and 
Mr. Emery B. Jackson and Mrs. Burr, his staff associates, 
for the articles and illustrations. Mrs. Burr has called 
our attention, in her sympathetic interpretation, to 
the close relation between art and religion. 

The editorials touch on character as the basis of rev- 
erence; the underlying sentiment of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement meeting; a new angle on Chinese condi- 
tions; Cornelius Woelfkin as an apostle of cheer and 
good will; February’s place in our promotion calendar. 

The South China Diary of Missionary Adams shows 
how impervious men engaged in a great work can be to 
their surroundings. Mr. Adams sends us so many good 
pictures of others that we are glad to give a portrait of 
Mrs. Adams and himself this time. Then Professor 
F. L. Anderson tells briefly the life story of that great 
Anabaptist leader and martyr of the Reformation, 
Balthaser Huebmaier, giving him deserved rank. Mr. 
Lipphard was at the Student Volunteer Movement 


Convention at Detroit and readably reports what went 
on there, gleaning also the pithy sayings which wise 
pastors may quote to advantage. The Devotional Page 
dwells on faith. It gives an order of service that is 
impressive and that may prove suggestive. The account 
of a memorial service brings home the sacrifices that a 
missionary often has to make. 

Stewardship is another feature of this issue. Dr. 
Agar leads off with “A Spiritual Enlistment,” which 
he firmly believes the Every Member Plan to be when 
properly viewed, and practiced. Experiences with the 
Plan are given by pastors who have tried it, and these 
will prove as interesting as they are practical. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The testimonies 
of the tithers which follow might fall under the same 
proverb. There is no question as to the earnestness of 
their messages, and we commend these pages on Stew- 
ardship to those who are seeking quotable material for 
their church and missionary programs. 

The World Horizon is bounded this month by China. 
The analysis by Senator Bingham of Sun Yat Sen’s new 
Chinese Bible ought to-be read widely; and the other 
matter is also significant if one would understand what 
is going on. The missionary situation is intelligently 
treated by the Chinese Recorder, which is reviewed. 
This includes the main articles, but the pages that follow 
are filled with news and field sketches, with a story of 
medical missions in Helping Hand department, with 
Societies’ information, Conference Table matters, mis- 
sionary education, and the fine programs in the Open 
Forum of Methods. There is a striking article by Mis- 
sionary Telford on Neglected People of the Borderland 
of Burma; and the readers who deem it wise to skip the 
departmental pages would think it otherwise if they knew 
what was there. Of course the Guilders and Crusaders 
do not need to be told. There is a capital camp story, by 
the way, for the Royal Ambassadors, who are already 
casting glances toward next summer. 

If you only knew how many good things have had 
to be omitted from this issue you would have a notion 
how many good ones you will find in March. Antici- 
pation is a great breeder of appetite. 
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BURHOLME BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 


Helping Churches Build for the Future 


By COE HAYNE 


PROMINENT Presbyterian made the statement 
A recently, after a study of the field, that from forty 

to sixty per cent of a congregation is lost if a build- 
ing is not erected immediately upon the organization of 
achurch. Very early in its history The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society recognized this need, organized a 
Department of Church Edifice Work, and as fast as funds 
were made available cooperated with State Conventions 
in the work of conserving to the denomination its poten- 
tial resources by assisting infant churches to build suitable 
houses of worship. Reversely the denomination has lost 
great reservoirs of potential strength because of the in- 
ability of the home mission agencies, national and state, 
to grant countless worthy applications for church edifice 
aid. 

Conscious of the existing need of meeting-houses in 
numerous communities where Baptists are establishing 
Christian churches, the Home Mission Society in Novem- 
ber, 1926, reestablished the Department of Church 
Edifice Work and chose as its secretary Dr. John S. 
Stump, who has efficiently served the denomination 
many years as an appointee of the Society. 

There are in nearly every state of the Union today 
Baptist churches of commanding influence in their res- 
pective communities that were assisted in their infancy 
by the Home Mission Society to erect their first meeting 
houses. They stand in their strength today as irrefutable 
arguments in favor of the serviceableness of first aid to 
struggling churches that seek to build for the future. 


Hundreds of these churches, once weak in resources but 
strong in hope, form in their states important segments 
of the home base that make possible a missionary pro 
gram throughout the world. 

Renewed emphasis should be given the belief expressed 
in 1854 by the first Church Edifice Committee of the 
Home Mission Society: , 


“We believe the preaching of the gospel to be the grand 
agency God employs for the conversion of the world. But 
how much that agency has been retarded in this work—how 
many strong and faithful ministers have been rendered almost 
powerless for the want of a good meeting-house! How many 
churches have been kept in a sickly or dying condition many 
long and weary years, for the simple and only reason that 
they had no place, or, perhaps, what was worse, no suitable 
place to invite the community where they might enjoy the 
institutions of the gospel! 

“Perhaps no denomination of Christians has been so 
deficient as our own, as respects the facilities of the gospel. 
We have been distinguished for our simple and earnest 
adherence to the truth as it is in Jesus, and for the Divine 
plan of building the spiritual Church; and have we not too 
much overlooked the importance of the material Church? 
In our love for the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, we have done well. But we might have done much 
better if we had united the divine model for the spiritual 
Church with some good models of material Churches, well 
located and fitly executed.” 
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The records show that the first church to receive aid 
from the Home Mission Society for building purposes 
was the First Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The missionary giving of that church, which erected its 
first meeting-house in 1849, and many others of like 
character, would make an amazing total compared with 
the amount of home mission funds made available to 
these churches on sundry and most opportune occasions 
early in their history. 

Some interesting figures have been gathered for this 
number of Misstons to give point to the above observa- 
tions. They relate to. the origin and growth of the 
Baptist Temple Church of Charleston, West Virginia. 
A reproduction of a photograph of the Donnalley Street 
meeting-house erected by this worshiping body in 1871 
(remodeled as a residence) is shown together with that 
of the present splendid structure. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society made 
available about $1,000 toward a building fund of $2,500 
in 1871. The approximate missionary offerings of the 
Temple Church have been $125,000; of this amount 
$80,000 was contributed during the past fifteen years. 

The Temple Church has a membership of 1,600 with 
a Sunday school approaching 1,000. The enterprise 
of erecting a new building was begun under the leadership 
of Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, who carried the drawings to 
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BAPTIST TEMPLE BUILDING NOW A RESIDENCE 


completion. Under the general direction of Dr. C. W. 
Kemper, pastor since 1922, the building was erected and 
the church and Sunday school program developed. In 
the face of the staggering claims made upon the financial 
resources of the church during the building program and 
the years following, the church has maintained a level of 
missionary giving fully twice its giving for the year 
preceding the New World Movement. 
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TEMPLE CHURCH, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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The Baptist Temple Church building, of which Ernest 
Flagg was the architect, grew out of a building program 
developed by the Department of Architecture of the 
Home Mission Society acting as architect adviser for the 
church. It represents a step forward in the planning of 
modern church buildings. Unfettered by tradition, the 
designer of the building planned to fit it for the work it 
has todo. Upon its completion its originators stated that 
it was an attempt to make a highly useful building 
beautiful and expressive of its exalted purpose. 

There is one aspect of the work of the Department of 
Architecture which church workers in any locality would 
do well to keep in mind. Reference is made to the readi- 
ness of the Department to serve churches of all degrees of 
financial resources, large or small. Many churches have 
felt that because the Department is under the manage- 
ment of the Home Mission Society it is equipped to serve 
mission churches only. This is not the fact. It is the 
aim of the Department to help the churches to plan most 
efficiently and economically for their needs, and this is a 
type of service which the large churches need as much as 
the small churches. The number of inquiries the Depart- 
ment has received since its organization has been 
accumulative, indicating that beautiful church architect- 


ure as a denominational asset is an idea that is gaining 
ground in Baptist ranks. 

Since its inception in 1920 the Department has served 
hundreds of Baptist churches, each costing from three 
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quarters of a million dollars down to a few thousand. The 
service of the Department was organized and is main- 
tained for the benefit of the churches, so that they may 
secure authoritative guidance within the denomination, 
and in harmony with the best architectural design. 





IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y., EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
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PROPOSED EDIFICE FOR THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


“Art and Religion” 


By CAROLYN M. BURR 


Department of Architecture 


HEN the Editor of Missions expressed a desire 
to publish some material pertinent to what is 
being accomplished by the church in the realm 

of architecture, there came immediately to mind Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt’s book, Art and Religion. The analysis he 
gives of the relation between art and religion is so 
inspiring and the reason for beauty in the church building 
so clear, that we cannot do better than present some of 
the thoughts he has expressed and their application to 
our Baptist churches. 

Many people question whether it is right to spend 
money for beauty in the church building. As a matter 
of fact it has been found that for the most part it costs 
no more to make a building beautiful than it does to make 
it ugly. Beauty does not mean elaborate or ornate 
decoration. The real beauty of a building lies in its mass 
and the proportion of its parts, and in the refinement of 
detail and decoration. In most church buildings of 
moderate size, elaborate and expensive detail does not 
enhance but rather detracts from their beauty. 

From a practical point of view, there is the advertising 
value of a beautiful and impressive church building. It 
attracts the attention of the community and holds its 
loyalty. It invites individuals and increases the active 
membership of the church. But the deeper, more under- 
lying reason why we need beauty in the church building 
is because there is beauty in our religion and we cannot 
use ugly, indefinite or unimpressive forms to express it. 
We may realize in our minds that God’s love is beautiful 
and uplifting, but it is hard to feel it in our hearts, to 
experience it in a true act of worship, if our surroundings 
throw a discordant note. 

As Dr. Vogt points out, there is more to religion than 
an intellectual appreciation of theological truths. ‘One 


of the things which religion adds to thought is feeling. 
Religion is always more than definitions of the mind; it 
is an attitude or disposition of the heart; it is an imme- 
diate experience of reality, a contemplation of the 
Divine, a communion. It is a feeling of dependence, a 
feeling of peace and of trust. Religion is joy and exuber- 
ant abundance of life. It is that experience beyond 
thinking and doing which engages all the faculties in the 
highest spiritual adventure.” 

There is something of this same emotional lift in a real 
appreciation of beauty. When we stand before a glorious 
sunset, with its vivid sweep of color and everchanging 
forms, we feel humble and cleansed of our littlenesses, 
and there comes a feeling of repose and peace, and a sense 
of new vitality. We are refreshed and go back to our 
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ordinary life with a new urge toward accomplishment. 
Is not that experience similar to a moment of devotion, 
an act of worship? Dr. Vogt says: “The unity of reli- 
gion and art is profoundly discovered in our own con- 
sciousness. It is the unity of experience itself. Religion 
is more than art and may seem to get on entirely without 
it, yet religionists are always saying some of the same 
things that artists say, and artists are always testifying 
some of the same feelings as are religious devotees. To 
perceive beauty is to be moved by something of the same 
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emotional course as attends on the perception of Div- 
inity.” 

Many people are turning to art instead of to religion 
for rest and refreshment, because they feel that the church 
has not demonstrated that religion can give them this 
experience, or because it has shown them so much that is 
unbeautiful. “Humanity permanently craves beauty,” 
says Dr. Vogt. “The generation will soon be here which 
will refuse to worship in ugly buildings, or attend an ill- 
constructed service with fitful and spasmodic music. 
There are more people of the present generation who have 
withdrawn from devotion to the church for its failure 
in beauty than we imagine.” 

Here again is the practical note, and it is a direct chal- 
lenge. It is all the more a challenge for the reason that 
art can never really take the place of religion in the 
highest spiritual experience. Religion has more than art 
because of its moral content, its background of ideals 
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pointing the way towards a fitting expression in service, 
of the uplift that worship gives. As Dr. Vogt says, “If 
the emotional life of people is largely stimulated outside 
of religion, it is less liable to be directed into worthy or 
intelligent resolution and practical issue.”” He goes on 
to say, however, that “If religious life is unstirred by 
emotion, it is little likely to develop the zeal necessary 
to overcome the world.” And again, “Religion needs the 
arts to quicken resolves.” 

That the church has recognized this need is intimated 
by some of the forms that have become customary in the 
church service. ‘Take for instance the use of music. 
There is a strong emotional appeal in the beautiful 
rendering of a good musical composition, and the rhythm 
of a well known hymn never fails to stir those who listen 
or join in singing. There may be many hymns and many 
moods, but there can be no doubt that feeling is stimu- 
lated by music. Of no less importance in what might be 
considered a successful service of worship is the rhythm 
of poetry and the art of rhetoric. When we repeat the 
poem, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” we 
find a much deeper realization of God’s loving care than 
any bald statement of the fact could possibly give us. 
A spiritual truth may be so presented by the preacher 
that it will leave us cold, or rouse in us a glowing response 
to its real significance, and inspire decisions which have 
the strength of deep conviction. 
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This is using the arts in religion. Cannot the church 
go a step farther and make intelligent use of the art of 
church building? During recent years individual churches 
have been feeling their way toward the realization of this 
ideal. They are finding that the church room itself, in its 
design, decorations and lighting, may have quite as 
marked an effect on the worshiper as the forms of the 
service. Everyone has recognized at one time or another 
a definite character in rooms. We speak of this as atmo- 
sphere. Perhaps we cannot say what it is that affects us, 
but the significant thing is that the environment rouses 
feeling. It is a fact to be reckoned with in church building 
and the question immediately arises, what should its 
character be? 


Dr. Vogt considers that there are three major elements: 


that should form a part of the tonal character of the 
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church structure. The first is Repose. It is to God in 
His house that man turns for peace, for release from the 
vexations of a crowded life, for assurance that He is all 
in all. The next important note is Austerity. Here man 
must face the truth, honestly and fearlessly, the truth 
about himself and the truth about God. There can be no 
compromise. But through this austerity, which may tend 
to make the building seem cold, must run a vein of 
Warmth and Brilliance suggestive of new life. How to 
obtain these tonal qualities is a problem for the architect, 
and to accomplish such a worthy aim, he must be both 
competent in the use of architectural forms, and conse- 
crated to the task of making the church building truly 
express and inspire deep religious feeling. 

There are a few elemental factors, however, that the 
layman can easily recognize as affecting the structural 
tone of the church building, and one of the most import- 
ant is proportion. Generally speaking, breadth suggests 
the intellectual, and length and height the emotional 
quality. To secure a worshipful atmosphere in a square 
room, it is necessary by one device or another to suggest 
apparent added length. An oblong room is therefore to 
be preferred. Here there is less scattering of attention, 
and it is more easily possible to concentrate thought and 
feeling in common worship. The form of the room draws 
the eye upward and forward and makes possible the 
development of a focal point of interest. 

Baptist churches are particularly fortunate in having 
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a symbol of special significance which may be made the 
focal point in the church auditorium. The ordinance of 
baptism portrays a truth which is central in Baptist 
faith. To be buried with Christ and rise cleansed and 
purified, with the gift of new life consecrated to Him, 
this is the meaning of baptism, and the act béccmes for 
the candidate an act of worship. The ceremony also 
serves to inspire in the beholder a similar act of worship 
through the recollection of his own experience of baptism, 
and a reconsecration of himself to the service of God and 
mankind. May not the baptistry itself be made to stand 
as a symbol of this faith, by its own beauty calling forth 
a true appreciation of the beauty of the religious experi- 
ence it represents? To achieve this the baptistry must 
not only be carefully planned so that the ordinance may 
be conducted with dignity, but it should have a beautiful 
setting. This need not be ornate, its beauty rather that 
of line and proportion, simple and dignified. Above all, 
the baptistry should be placed where all eyes instinctively 
turn, forward and up, the central point of interest in the 
church room. That our Baptist churches are realizing 
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the possibilities that lie in the baptistry as an architect- 
ural feature having beauty and meaning, is being demon- 
strated in some of the newer church buildings. The 
baptistry is given a central location, elevated to a position 
of dignity, and so arranged that the ordinance may be 
easily viewed from the pews. It is being placed at the 
rear of a chancel opening, with nothing above or beyond 
it to detract from its importance. The other appoint- 
ments on the pulpit platform are not allowed to compete 
with it, and they contribute each their unique share in 
forming a unified design with the baptistry as the 
dominating motif. 

So we come to see that the art of church building is a 
very potent thing. We discover that the church building 
in itself has a mission to perform. It is the House of God 
and must suggest God to all beholders. God is great and 
powerful, therefore the church building must have a 
commensurate dignity and strength. God is holy, and 
the church building must inspire a worshipful awe. God 
is loving, so the church building must have a sense of 
warmth and light. God is just, and the church building 
must be consistent. There is infinite beauty in all of the 
attributes of God, and God’s House must be beautiful. 
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Planting About the Church Building 


N acrispautumn morning a little group of men and courtesy of that organization we are showing a church 


QO women met in front of their church and took stock. 

A tumble-down shed in one corner, and ayard full 
of rubbish, cried aloud for attention. The white frame 
church itself, though in need of fresh paint, had a modest 
dignity which almost evaporated in these unsightly sur- 
roundings. The committee formed itself into a clean-up 
squad and went to work. 

By noon the yard was bare. Stopping for lunch and for 
breath, one woman exclaimed, “If we only had some 
money for shrubs and flowers!” 

“Let’s get what we need from the woods and swamp,” 
one of the men suggested. 

“Why, there’s nothing that we could use 

Nevertheless they went to see. Less than a mile away 
they found forty varieties of shrubs used by landscape 
architects. There was an abundance of material to be 
had for the taking. Together they worked out a plan 
for the church grounds, decided what they wanted and 
where each plant was to be placed, and sent out a call for 
volunteers. 

A few days later a large delegation of men went out 
and brought back with them sixteen white cedars, from 
three to twelve feet tall; one twelve-foot bushy hemlock; 
one red stemmed dogwood; one spice bush; six sweet 
viburnum; eight shrubby cinquefoil; and one nine-foot 
witch hazel. Volunteer laborers dug, transported and 
planted in accordance with the plan, and by evening the 
church grounds were transformed. 

That led to other activities. An entrance driveway, 
curving in from the road, and a parking space for auto- 
mobiles, were laid out. At the back of the church a picnic 
lawn for community festivals was developed. Fresh 
paint refurbished the building inside and out. The new 
beauty of this church center has become an inspiration to 
the whole community. 

We quote this incident from “Beautifying the Church 
Grounds,” a brochure issued by the Church Garden Club 
Department of the National Plant, Flower 
and Fruit Guild. That department is do- 


1? 


building, both before and after the planting was done. 


This illustrates how simply a barren setting may be made . 


beautiful and inviting by effective planting. If you 
write to the Guild at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
they will gladly advise you about your problem. 





FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PLAINFIELD, N. J. AN EXAMPLE 
OF SIMPLE ATTRACTIVE PLANTING 


It is urged that the more simple the planting about a 
church building the better. The approach to the building 
should be direct, and the trees follow the lines of the 
walks and boundaries in the most natural manner. 
Native trees and shrubs are most desirable, for it is far 
more important that the foliage should be natural and 
fitted to the environment of the church than that it 
should have some peculiar grace of line or color which 
happens to be in fashion at the moment. There is no 





ing an interesting and helpful work in aid- 
ing individual churches to form their own 
Church Garden Clubs and solve their par- 
ticular problems in planting. Through the 
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plant, whether it be the palm or the cactus or the cedar, 
but has its own beauty, and if it be a native plant in its 
natural setting it is far more beautiful than any imported 
tree can possibly be. Shade trees should be placed where 
shade is required, hedges grown where it is desired to 
make a boundary, and vines used to cover or soften the 
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hard lines of a masonry wall. But nothing should be 
done in a haphazard, over-formal, or over-elaborate 
manner. The church building should wear its green 
beauty not like some strange and fantastic jewelry 
fastened upon it, but unconsciously, likea natural and 
accustomed garment. 


oe oe oe 
The Church School Building 


and more a delight as well as a responsibility to the 

church membership, and not the smallest factor in 
this growth is the improvement in building equipment. 
The church school building of today is so planned that 
it will as far as possible remove the obstacles and lessen 
the difficulties which have previously hindered the teach- 
ers and leaders in accomplishing their aim—to open the 
way for the pupil to secure a vital sense of the part he 
must play in God’s world. 

Religious pedagogy tells us that it is not enough to 
simply impart facts, we must so impart them that the 
finer feelings of the pupil will be aroused, and then offer 
opportunity for their normal expression in group worship 
and acts of service. To this end we divide the school into 
departments and classes, grouping the pupils together by 


Ce for the church school is becoming more 


age. We give each class a separate room with solid parti- 
tions and tightly closing door, so that there will be no 
disturbance from without and the teacher may have 
opportunity for an effective personal contact with each 
pupil. We bring together the classes of each department 
to meet in their own assembly room for a service of wor- 
ship adapted to their understanding and experience, 
where the individual pupils can take part with natural- 
ness. 

An eminent authority on religious education says, 
“This handling of the school of the church has grown out 
of the development of child psychology and of a vital 
pedagogy, which have forced us to the recognition of the 
fact that God has graded the child, in his experience, his 
interests, and his needs. We have learned that children 
are not little men and little women, but that they are 
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growing, developing beings with their own distinctive 
characteristics and unique demands, and we are seeking 
to grade accordingly everything in our school, the lessons, 
the worship materials, the equipment, the methods.” 

So it has been found possible to “grade” the building. 
The bird’s-eye view on page 75 shows a typical depart-- 
mental unit with class rooms opening out of the assembly 
room. This is of small capacity but it well illustrates the 
departmental idea. Such a group of rooms is provided 
for each department. The pupils who thus meet together 
are only a few years apart in age and they become com- 
panions in a unique ownership of these rooms and a 
loyalty to the ideals brought home to them there. In this 
environment it is possible to guide the pupils most 
effectively in a growth of mind and spirit which will 
manifest itself not only within the church school, but in 
daily life now and throughout the coming years. 

Teachers everywhere are testifying to the great value 
of these church school building arrangements in the 
carrying on of their work. They report that they can 
get far better results by having the separate class rooms. 
As one teacher says, “In a class room the teacher has 
better attention, can use a blackboard, is able to develop 
class spirit and cooperation, and is under less nervous 
strain than when teaching in a large room where there are 
many other classes.” Of no less importance is the further 
fact that such satisfying results aid in keeping interested 
workers in the church school. One pastor writes regard- 
ing the departmental rooms his church has provided in 
a new schoo! unit, “The effect of the new building, as it 
appears from the five months’ experience, is that it is 
easier to hold regular teachers. Each one of our thirty 
classes has a regular teacher, and the percentage of 
attendance among our teachers is very high.” 

While the providing of departmental assembly and 
class rooms is of primary importance in building a church 
school unit, there are innumerable factors that more or 
less govern the effectiveness of these rooms. Each room 
needs to have an outside window, and the larger rooms 
several, so that there will be plenty of daylight and fresh 
air. Basement rooms with their tendency to dampness 
and their meagre light and air provisions are not attract- 
ive and are being abandoned more and more in our 
Baptist churches. The atmosphete to be desired is one 
of cheerfulness and homelikeness. It helps to have cur- 
tains at the windows, rugs on the floors and a few care- 
fully selected pictures on the walls. Such a simple thing 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, SPOKANE, WASH. 


as a vase of flowers does much to enhance the attractive- 
ness of a church schoolroom. A proper selection of soft 
cheerful colors for the walls and furnishings of the room 
has a marked effect. Although a blackboard is necessary 
in the class room and occasionally in the assembly room, 
churches are finding that in many cases these may be 
portable, especially in the assembly room, and put away 
when not actually in use. Convenient supply cabinets 
and coat closets lessen confusion and aid in establishing 
an atmosphere of poise and orderliness which is desirable 
in the conduct of the Sunday school hour. 


Fellowship 


The very word Fellowship tells its own story. Fellow- 
ship, brotherhood, imply human beings meeting hand 
to hand in a common endeavor. Boy scouts, girl scouts, 
mothers’ meetings, men’s clubs, missionary societies, 
children at play, young people in athletic events, social 
gatherings, church dinners, community meetings—all 
fellowship. 

Many churches therefore in providing a room for such 
activities call it the Fellowship Hall, and it has become an 
indispensable part of the church building. Here the 
children play, the scouts drill, the church members dine, 
and the community meets. It is equipped with a plat- 
form for giving pageants, dramatizations, and other 
entertainments, for lectures and club meetings. Such a 
room can be made very attractive, especially if it does not 
have to be in the basement. 

The Fellowship Hall shown here is in the First Baptist 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. Its platform is admirable 
for dramatics and pageants. The windows on both sides 
of the hall give good daylight for daytime activities. 
When the chairs are removed the room is ideal for 
athletics and games of all kinds, and it can be easily 
converted into a dining hall for church dinners. 

Some churches feel the need for a full sized gymna- 
sium, and either adapt the Fellowship Hall for that use, 
or build a separate room. Some churches have separate 
rooms for the girl and boy scouts. But whether called a 
Fellowship Hall, or a gymnasium, or a scout room, each 
is nevertheless, a fellowship room. In fact almost every 
room in the church house serves for fellowship. There is 
the church parlor, or church living room as it is more and 
more becoming in fact, where the women’s societies meet 
and other groups gather for social occasions. The depart- 
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mental assembly rooms and even the class rooms, are 
admirable for the week-day social and club activities of 
the church school members. And in reviewing the fellow- 
ship provisions we must not forget the very necessary 





kitchen and serving room which in almost every case 
adjoins the fellowship hall; or the kitchenettes placed 
conveniently on each floor of church school rooms. These 
have a unique place in furthering the cause of fellowship. 


LEFT TO RIGHT, TOP ROW: FELLOWSHIP HALL, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL.; LADIES’ PARLOR, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
OMAHA; SECOND ROW: DEPARTMENTAL GROUP OF ASSEMBLY AND CLASS ROOMS IN ONE OF OUR BAPTIST CHURCHES; 
A FELLOWSHIP MEETING IN A CHURCH SCHOOL ROOM; BOTTOM ROW: SENIOR CLASS OF BOYS IN 
SESSION IN THEIR CLASS ROOM; A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT IN SESSION IN ITS 
OWN ASSEMBLY ROOM 
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THE HAN WEI KUNG TEMPLE AT CHAOCHOWFU, SOUTH CHINA 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR S. ADAMS. READ HIS SOUTH CHINA DIARY ON PAGE 82 


How Can a Building Committee Get in Touch 
With the Department of Architecture 
and What Will Its Service Cost? 


1. The Committee can get in touch with the Department 
of Architecture of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society at 23 East 26th Street, New York City, either by 
correspondence or personal interview. 


2. All advice given by correspondence or at the office of 
the Department is free of charge. Where charges are made 
the exact fee is agreed upon in advance. 


3. If a visit of a representative of the Department is 
desired, the charge is $25 plus the travel expense. 


4. If the Committee wishes the Department to make 
sketch plans and elevations, the charge is one per cent of the 
amount the Church proposes to spend for the new building. 


5. This fee need not add to the church’s expense for 
architects’ services, as the architect who makes the working 
drawings will deduct it from his usual fee if the church makes 
this arrangement with him before accepting his services. 


6. By engaging the Department, the church obtains the 
benefit of its special experience in church and church school 
planning, as well as the skill and experience of the local 
architect, without any increase in cost for architects’ services. 


How Can The Department of Architecture 
Help a Building Committee, from Site 
to Structure and Equipment? 


1. The Department can assist the Building Committee in 
selecting a site. 


2. The Department can help the Building Committee to 
formulate the program of activities which will be carried on in 
the building. 


3. The Department can help the Committee to determine 
the size and character of the building needed to carry on this 
program. 


4. The Department will prepare preliminary sketches of 
the floor plans and of the exterior of the proposed building. 


5. The Department will be able to tell the Committee the 
approximate cost of the proposed building. 


6. The Department will advise the Committee with regard 
to the selection of a local architect. 


7. The Department will review the working drawings of the 
operating architect and submit criticisms of the plans and 
type of construction. 


8. The Department will advise the Committee in regard 
to the proper furnishing and equipment of the building. 
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WHY THEIR NAMES ARE REVERED 


The importance and necessity of character as a factor 
in individual and national life has been emphasized 
recently in many quarters. An eminent Japanese states- 
man was asked to name the one thing that he depended 
most upon for the future welfare of his country, and 
without hesitation replied, ‘“‘Character; without character 
of the type exemplified by the founder of Christianity we 
shall fail.” Similar remarks have come from other 
significant sources. All the great movements for peace 
and better government and world welfare and brother- 
hood must rely upon character. If America is to wield 
the power which she ought to wield in the world, a new 
and more Christian character must be developed on this 
continent. In this connection it is pertinent to say, in 
view of the two birthdays which are nationally and 
indeed wellnigh universally celebrated this month—on 
the 12th and 22nd—that if one seeks to know why the 
names of Washington and Lincoln are so honored and 
revered the world around, the inclusive answer can be 
found in the single word Character. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION 


The Student Volunteer Movement Convention at 
Detroit left three general impressions. One was that 
American youth has not lost its idealism. Much has been 
said and written in recent years about the alleged decline 
of idealism in youth and its disregard of standards and 
emphases that former generations revered and believed 
essential. The Detroit convention furnished a refreshing 
refutation of such charges. Jesus Christ and His re- 
demptive purpose for the world makes the same chal- 
lenging appeal to every generation and meets with the 
same heroic response. Another impression was that the 
missionary enterprise is slowly coming to be a rich 
spiritual adventure in sharing. Proselytism and propa- 
gandism in the narrow meaning of that term are being 
replaced by a sharing process, not only a giving to but a 
sharing with others the blessings and realities that we have 
ourselves found in Christ. A third impression was an 
overwhelming reaffirmation of an unfinished missionary 
task. No nation on earth is thoroughly Christian. Im- 
mense geographical regions still await a proclamation of 
the gospel. Vast ranges of human relationships and great 
areas of life have not yet been transformed or even 
touched by the Spirit of Christ. The rising indigenous 
churches in non-Christian lands, upholding the finest 
traditions of Christian steadfastness and consecration, 
are nevertheless still too weak to Christianize their own 
lands unaided. So the Christian churches of the Western 
world still have a great duty to perform in sending forth 
their finest young men and women, and in supporting 
with increasing rather than diminishing generosity this 
world missionary enterprise. Although missionaries will 
experience new relationships with their native constitu- 
encies and although methods of work and approach may 
undergo many changes in coming years, the fundamental 


reality back of the missionary enterprise remains un- 
changed. The world still needs Jesus Christ, and until 
the world has found and accepted Him, the duty of 
every Christian is clear. Dr. Francis Wei voiced this 
strikingly when he said, ‘Wherever Christ does not reign 
in a human heart missionary work is still needed.” If the 
student delegates who attended the Detroit Convention 
carry back to their fellow students on the campuses from 
which they came nothing more than that single convic- 
tion so admirably expressed by this Chinese leader, the 
high purpose of the Student Volunteer Movement will 
go a long way toward its realization. 


THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 


For the first time we give something like a fair setting 
forth of the purpose and work of the Department of 
Church Architecture which the Home Mission Society 
may well count among its boons and benefits to the 
denomination. It is a pity the architectural did not 
start back in 1853 with the church edifice department, 
but better late than never. We might have been saved 
a large number of unsightly’and unsuitable meeting 
houses. But we still may be saved from further perpetua- 
tion of the unfit, and that is why we hail the advent of a 
department that takes all the factors into account; that 
understands thoroughly the actual needs of a modern 
church and Sunday school; that neglects neither the 
practical nor the beautiful; that does not mistake the 
gaudy and ornate for the worshipful and artistic; and 
that realizes first and last that the church home should 
be a place that inspires to worship. 

The Home Mission Society’s architectural bureau has 
already established itself on solid foundations because 
it works on the right principles. It has at its head in 
Mr. George E. Merrill an architect who is also an artist, 
and who has devoted himself to this line of service from 
the same motives that move a candidate for the mission 
fields. This is the work in which he believes he can 
accomplish most for the good of his fellow men and the 
glory of God. He has a high ideal of the place which the 
church edifice holds in the life and influence and particu- 
larly the worshipful and spiritual development of the 
church. The article by Mrs. Burr on the relation of art 
to religion expresses finely this point of view. Through 
the department he is able to bring within reach of the 
churches that intend building or ought to build the 
ideas best suited to their special requirements, whether 
the building be a small and inexpensive or a large and 
costly one. The department does not furnish plans, it 
furnishes without cost to the church such advice and co- 
operation as will secure from a competent architect the 
proper plans and supervision. One great point is gained 
when the church committees come to realize that a 
beautiful and appropriate edifice is no more costly than 
an ugly one, and that an auditorium which engenders the 
spirit of worship and reverence is a factor in itself of 
inestimable influence. 
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The illustrations show better than any description the 
architectural aims of the Department, and the results 
achieved by simplicity and proportion, wherein beauty 
lies rather than in elaboration and ornament. Attention 
will naturally be drawn to the extensive modern struc- 
tures which include the church auditorium, class-rooms 
and parish house under one roof, yet preserving the 
churchly aspect. Drawings are reproduced of churches 
in different sections of the country, and of interiors and 
floor plans as well as exteriors, so that the care given to 
all detaiis may be seen. Musstons is greatly interested 
in this Department, foreseeing what it may accomplish 
for the denomination, and rejoicing in every new Baptist 
church home that is at once suited to its needs and an 
ornament to its locality. 


A POINT TO BE CONSIDERED 


Treating of the outlook in China, the Japan Advertiser 
directs attention to something that differentiates China 
from the westecn nations. It says that “war, which in 
the West fuses all national energies into one concentrated 
struggle to end it, is in China a side industry.” To take 
this in fully frequently will furnish a clue to the Chinese 
situation. Civil war in China does not mean what it 
would in America or England. The national awakening 
undeniably going on is mixed with “‘a recrudescence of 
feudalism in which rival war lords carve domains out 
of the fallen Manchu empire very much in the way that 
European kingdoms were carved out of the deliquescent 
Roman empire a thousand years ago. And by an amazing 
freak of the time machine, while those medieval chiefs are 
marching and countermarching, gaining a province here 
and losing one there, the voice of Young China is uttering 
the slogans of western democracy.” 

As the editor sees it, and he knows history and China 
well, the process of creating a political mind in China 
will be a long one, and the desultoriness of the war is bad 
because it tends to create acceptance of warfare as a 
chronic condition. China is roughly divided into 
Northern and Southern camps, but neither is homogene- 
ous; both are unreliable coalitions of chieftains who hang 
together lest they should hang separately, but who are 
saturated with individualism, concerned first with the 
maintenance of their own power, and unwilling to see 
any rival become too strong. This is the condition which 
Young China has to overcome, and if there is any way 
to overcome it except by war, that way has not been 
discovered. This analysis is keen, and the conclusion 
is that the mastery of China by any party is not in sight, 
and that the end of the present chaos may never come; 
the immediate prospect at least being a continuance of 
dismemberment and chronic warfare, fortunately on the 
medieval and not modern scale. This is the view, by the 
way, of a publicist who is a friend of China, one who 
would like to see her possessed of a united and stable 
government with which the foreign powers could treat 
on equal terms. 


AS TO RETURN OF MISSIONARIES 


Asking on what conditions should missionaries return 
to. places now evacuated, Edwin Marx, in the Chinese 
Recorder, makes a number of proposals for deliberation. 
These cover security of persons and property; responsi- 
bility of missionaries to their own governments; and 
relations with Chinese Christians and the Chinese people 
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in general. He makes a point regarding the necessity of 
established law and order in the community, not merely 
for the safety and protection of the missionaries, but 
for the sake of the people. ‘This is not because the mis- 
sionaries would be afraid to take risks, but because I see 
no moral value in missionaries placing themselves in a 
situation where life and property are held lightly and 
where missionaries would by their example contribute 
to the impression that lawlessness is a minor matter. 
By insisting upon a reasonable degree of safety or else 
refusing to enter into the situation, the missionaries may 
contribute to upbuilding a strong public sentiment that 
will support and demand public safety.” There is 
something in that to think about. And still more in the 
relation of missionaries to their own governments and 
its representatives. Mr. Marx thinks too much blame 
has been laid upon the consuls for the general evacuation 
of missionaries, and does not believe political motives 
have actuated these government officials. Of one thing 
he is certain, that no missionary should return or be 
returned who is afflicted with the superiority complex. 
Another certainty is that now is the time to readjust 
relationships where they need it, so that the problems of 
fellowship and cooperation may be solved in the shadow 
of great tragedies and greater needs. 


CORNELIUS WOELFKIN 


As we go to press word reaches us of the death of 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, after a long period of illness. 
For forty years the editor has had the privilege of 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Woelfkin, and can say 
of him that he never met him when his face did not wear 
a smile. He radiated geniality, and by his lovable, 
generous and noble spirit conquered all who came within 
his range. Men could differ with him in opinion, but 
none could overcome his brotherliness. He had caught 
in rare degree the spirit of his Lord and Master, whom 
he served with absolute devotion. More adequate 
notice of his place and work in the denomination, on our 
mission boards and in other relations, will be given later. 
He was a Great-Heart, and thousands in all denomina- 
tions will mourn the loss of a true friend and brother, 
one who made the religion of Jesus Christ a reality in 
personality. 


THE MONTH FOR ACTION 


January was the month for the exploration of mission 
fields, under the guise of caravan and adventure, thereby 
creating a new interest in the great work which our 
denomination is carrying on in all parts of the world. 
February is the month in which that aroused interest is 
to be metamorphosed into practical action in the church, 
through the adoption of the apportionment and the 
making of the Every Member Canvass, save where that 
comes at another time of the church year. This means 
that February is an exceedingly important month in the 
calendar of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. But 
it is not less important in the life of the local church. 
The church that is alive to its privileges and duties; that 
makes its pledges promptly and pays them regularly; 
that seeks to bring its entire membership to a true 
stewardship and share in the whole work of the kingdom; 
that does its work in a spirit of cheer and joy and whole- 
heartedness—that church will not fail to be a spiritual 
magnet in its community. 
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4] A letter from Rev. Joseph Taylor of Chengtu, West China, 
who has remained at his post in the Union University all 
through the troublous times, says that too much has been 
made of the noisy opposition of the anti-Christian movement 
and too little of the stedfastness of the native Christians. 
He believes there is a quiet study of the Way of Jesus among 
the students in our schools that will bear fruit. He does not 
look for any mass movement among the student body in 
China towards the Christian church, but does feel that many 
of them are accepting the life that our Lord showed to His 
disciples. They are disciples, and by and by some of them 
will become apostles and go forth and preach this Christian 
way of living. 


{| We note on a church calendar a reminder that “subscrip- 
tions to our denominational papers Missions and The Baptist 
are now due for the year 1928,” followed by the sentence, 
“This is your last chance to subscribe for these helpful 
magazines.” We hope that would not be taken literally. 
As for MissIoNs there is no “last chance.” A subscription 
will be welcomed at any time, and the oftener the more 
welcome. 


{| We regret that it is necessary to delay the publication of 
Part II of Mr. Hayne’s “From Teepee to Temple” until 
March issue. Each Part is treated in a sense as a Separate 
article, and the second deals with the origin and growth of 
the Lodge Grass Mission, leading to the continuation in 
Part III of the remarkable career of John Frost. The story 
is worth waiting for. It is an intensely human document, 
and its interest will increase, not lessen. 


{| Different people bring very different reports regarding 
conditions and government in Russia, but the fact needs no 
commentary that a list has been compiled by the Russian 
Red Cross showing that no less than 47,009 children have been 
lost to their parents and families as a result of the pogroms, 
revolutions and upheavals since the soviet administration 
began. 


{| In India faculty members and students from thirteen 
Christian colleges took part in Vacation Bible School work. 
Parents as well as children attended the classes, and lantern 
slides illustrating the life of Christ never failed to interest 
and appeal. 


§ At Detroit W. E. S. Holland of India told a remarkable 
story of 1,200 Hindu convicts in a jail in India who, according 
to prison rules, each week were permitted to read one book 
from the prison library. More than 800 of them requested a 
copy of the New Testament. Out of 1,200 prisoners in any 
American jail, how many of them would request the New 
Testament as the first book they wanted to read during their 
imprisonment? 


{{ President Coleman in his addresses gives his unqualified 
commendation as a business man of the manner in which the 
business affairs of our denominational organizations are 
conducted. He says: “‘I do-not know of any business organ- 
ization with which I am connected where we have the loyalty 
of the workers that we have in our societies and boards. 
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Away with the criticism that we are wasting too much money 
in overhead. ‘We can be proud of our organizations and give 
them our hearty support.” It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that Mr. Coleman is qualified to judge, having 
been for years on the executive and finance committees of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. There is no man in the 
denomination whose opinion should carry more weight in 

this matter. j 


{] Looking over the entire field, The Baptist is greatly reas- 
sured as to the denomination, and concludes: ‘The Baptist 
movement, vastly stronger in numbers and more united than 
ever before, with greater resources, and better organized for 
its world work, may pass from the old year into the new with 
the radiance of a new hope upon its brow.” 


{] Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, who died December 16 at the 
age of eighty-five, was one of the instrumental founders of 
the University of Chicago, and officially connected with it 
from its inception. He largely raised the first $400,000 that 
secured Mr. Rockefeller’s first offer of $600,000, and worked 
hand in glove with Dr. Harper through the years that fol- 
lowed. He was secretary of the University for many years, 
until he retired to become its historian and biographer. He 
wrote the biography of Dr. Burton, and was engaged upon 
the biography of Dr. Harper at the time of his death. Among 
the leaders of the denomination in the West, in connection 
with the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park prior to the 
founding of the University and all denominational affairs, 
probably no man had so wide an acquaintance and so genial 
an influence. 


{| We are indebted to Rev. Frank E. Levering of Leffric, 
India, for clippings from the Madras Mail giving a graphic 
account of the destruction wrought at Nellore and other 
points by the cyclone of November last. Our missionaries 
at Nellore and Kavali have described the damage done to 
our mission compounds, including the hospital buildings, but 
as Dr. Levering suggests, they did not tell of the great damage 
done to the town of Nellore. A large number of lives were 
lost there, and the destruction was so great that the Governor 
General made. a personal visit of inspection. The report in 
the Madras Mail says that from noon until 4.00 the next 
morning there was one continuous gale, a bombardment of 
wind and water. All the trees either fell or became bare, 
twisted trunks. Gardens became wastes, roads were strewn 
with wreckage and impassable, blocked by huge fallen trees; 
houses were unroofed, some of thatch and mud disappeared 
altogether. ‘‘For the awesomeness and devastation there is 
no parallel within living memory.” In the midst of all this 
distress and desolation, a special correspondent, after 
describing the damage to the town and the mission buildings, 
says there were 40 patients in the American Baptist Mission 
Hospital, and that in the hospitals resident members of the 
staff were sharing the same quarters, at great personal 
inconvenience devoting as much space as possible for the 
sick under their care. “We have been working like coolies,” 
remarked Dr. Benjamin, the head of the American Mission 
Hospital, sadly but not a whit discontentedly, about the 
efforts of her assistants and herself to make the necessary 
arrangements in the buildings that remain. The pictures 
remind one of the scenes in the Mississippi flood, whole 
streets being devastated. Of course the correspondent found 
Dr. Benjamin there and doing what we should expect, but 
equally of course no mention of that was made in the home 
reports. According to the official reports there were about 
175 deaths from the cyclone. 
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FAMOUS BRIDGE AT CHAOCHOWFU OVER THE HAN RIVER, CHINA 


A South China Diary 


BY REV. A. S. ADAMS OF KAKCHIEH 


(While the publication of this Diary has been unavoidably 
delayed, it will still be of interest, as showing how some of 
our missionaries employed themselves while they were 
necessarily absent from their regular posts; also the manner 
in which the Chinese Christians kept things going in a time 
of uncertainty and peril. Mr. Adams, whose staiion is at 
Hopo, in the interior, acting under the urgent advice of the 
American Consul, moved to Kakchieh, a suburb of Swatow, 
where our mission and schools are located. From this cen- 
ter his Diary was written.—ED.) 

Tuesday, April 26. My friend Mr. Chen invited me to 
go to the opening and dedication service at the new 
Kialat Church, a branch of the Swatow Baptist Institute 
in an extended suburb of Swatow. When we reached the 
church we found many decorations of flowers and com- 
plimentary scrolls hung on the walls. A large blackboard 
had on it a program of twelve items and the service was 
conducted accordingly. One of the deacons gave a short 
history of the steps leading to this happy occasion. On 
the front of the pulpit was a gilt letter inscription saying 
that this was a daughter’s memorial to her departed 
father. Dr. Lai, who was seated beside me, told me that 
one of the speakers stated that in his opinion the worst 
of the anti-Christian movement was over and that 
things would be better after this. Another speaker said, 
“You have now a large chapel; now enlarge your hearts 
also for the Kingdom of Heaven cause in this part of the 
town.” Plans for this branch of the Swatow Institute 





were made at the time when the anti-Christian move- 
ment was at its worst, and these plans have now been 
successfully carried out. 

Wednesday, April 27. Some Mennonite fellow workers 
who are staying for a time on our compound have just 
received word that their mission property, located at 
Shong Hang, in Fukien, has been looted by an anti- 
Christian or anti-foreign mob. This is a great trial to 
them. These Mennonite folks are fortunate to be absent 
from their station or they might have had to flee with 
nothing left to them, and the journey is a difficult one 
of four days. One of our. mission residences has been 
placed at their disposal and we are doing all we can to 
help them. 

Thursday, May 12. You will be glad to hear that 
Sunday, May 8, there were ten baptisms reported from 
Chaochow for the city church, with a probability of 
three or four more in the near future. I understand that 
Swatow Institute had four baptisms two weeks ago. The 
Woman’s Bible School at Kakchieh is going strong at 
this time, and next week they are to have a Decision 
Day, when it is expected that a number will decide for 
Christ. 

Politically, Swatow has been quieter, owing to the 
arrival of some 2,000 soldiers from the north. The 
Farmers’ Unions in the outlying sections are now being 
dealt with, especially those of the Pu Ning section, where 
the farmers actually defeated and wiped out a small 
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force of 120 or so soldiers. They are now being 
“punished” for this, by having some villages burnt. 
Sunday, May 15. ‘There was a fine attendance in 
church, which was filled. The services were in charge of 
an evangelistic band from Canton City, consisting of one 
man and three women. The morning address was given 
by the leader of the band, who was a woman. Two years 
ago she was an anti-foreign agitator against Christian- 
ity but had been converted. Her frequent references to 
the text showed that she was a good Bible student. 
Further services have been held through the’ week by 
this band. The general impression given was good, 
though unfortunately an interpreter had to be used. 
This band is not officially connected with any Board, 
but depends upon free-will offerings for its support. 
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A PICTURESQUE SCENE IN CHINA 


Tuesday, May 17. During the night previous a large 
ship with about a thousand or more soldiers aboard 
entered the Port of Swatow. A state of alarm, almost of 
panic, ensued. The authorities were able to embark and 
disarm the soldiers. It was feared that they would offer 
resistance as soon as their officers had been placed under 
arrest, but they did not. 

Wednesday, May 18. Startling news from Kaying, 
the Hakka city. The “Sen lip” or Provincial Govern- 
ment Middle School was burned by rioters, or perhaps 
Labor and Farmers’ Unions. Word was received that 
our Mission Academy had not been attacked, but that 
the principal had left for a day or two. The Swatow 
authorities at once sent up a thousand soldiers to take 
charge of the situation, so it is hoped that there will be 
no more trouble up there. 

The same day word was received from Dr. Daniel Lai 
at Hopo that the people there were in fear of the Farmers’ 
Unions from outlying sections attacking and looting the 
place. Some refugees came to our Hospital for safety. 
Dr. Lai reports also that the home of Mr. Ku Pan Nam 
has been burned by the Farmers’ Union at a place only 
a day’s travel from Hopo. Mr. Ku is our faithful, much 
respected principal of the Boys’ School at Hopo. He has 
faithfully served the Mission for sixteen years or more. 

Thursday, May 19. At 3:00, special evangelistic 
services were held in the church in connection with the 
Woman’s Bible School. This was Decision Day and we 
hear that there were many who took a stand for Christ. 
The workers are greatly encouraged at the results. 
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Saturday, May 21. The Woman’s School gives a 
program consisting of eleven organ solos, two chorus 
pieces and one piano duet. Many of the young women 
are preparing for service as Christian kindergartners and 
this program was a convincing demonstration of their 


_attainments. The ladies in charge are to be congratu- 


lated, and especially Miss Elsie Kittlitz, their music 
superintendent. 

Wednesday, May 25. By invitation I was present at 
the Swatow Y. M. C. A. reception given to visitors from 
Foochow, to be followed by a moving film entertain- 
ment. The chief speaker was Mr. Philip Cheng, who 
spoke in excellent mandarin, interpreted into local talk 
by Rev. Lo Siak Ku, of our Baptist Institute. The 
auditorium was packed, about 800 being present, and 
much appreciation of the address was shown. Mr. Cheng 
emphasized the aims of the Y. M. C. A. as character 
building on a Christian basis with outlook towards 
efficient citizenship for the New China. Musical items 
were given by a double quartette, also from our Baptist 
Swatow Institute. Miss Dorothy Campbell of our 
Mission played an accompaniment and gave a pianoforte 
solo. It was instructive to sit in the audience and note 
how everything was run so well by our Chinese friends. 
Mr. Cheng was chief speaker, Mr. Lo interpreted. Dr. 
Hsu was able chairman of the meeting. Mr. Ho, the 
chief Chinese secretary, was here, there and everywhere, 
as he might be needed. The refreshment section, newly 
started under Mr. Tzu, was well patronized, and alto- 
gether I saw enough to convince me that Mr. Cowles, 
the American secretary, was correct when he told me 
that in Shanghai they say, “Swatow is today one of the 
bright spots in China,” and they want weekly reports 
sent them. I confess I felt proud to see how our Baptist 
folk were helping out on this occasion. 

Sunday, May 29. It is announced that fifteen names 
have been given in for baptism and church membership 
as a result partly of the meetings recently held, and 
partly as a result of the coming of warmer weather, when 
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it is usual to hold baptisms. Thus in spite of the Academy 
being closed there is progress. 

Thursday, June 2. The Woman’s Missionary Society 
holds its monthly meeting in the church. Subject: Africa. 
Speaker: Mrs. A. S. Adams, who uses a large outline 
map or chart to illustrate her talk, which includes our 
Baptist work on the Congo where Mrs. Atkins, formerly 
Miss G. Aston of Kityang, now is. The collection goes 
toward the salary of a Bible woman. 

Sunday, June 5. Here is the program for the day: 


8:30. Sunday school in church. 

9:45. Church service. Speaker, Min Yin of Canton. 
Subject: Three Important Christian Doc- 
trines: The Cross, Baptism, The Lord’s 
Supper. 

Baptismal service for fourteen candidates. 

1:00. Talk to Personal Workers by Min Yin of 
Canton. 





SCENES AT A CHRISTIAN WEDDING IN SOUTH CHINA 


- 2:00. Talk to new Christians by Mr. Wiens, inter- 
preted by Ruth Chen. 


2:00. Hospital Sunday school. Also Cradle Roll 
Sunday school. j 


Communion service with reception of new 
members. 


Meeting of executive committee of church. 
Study class of Daily Vacation Bible School. 


Young People’s Choir, conducted by them- 
selves, with Aug Lk. Hui as leader. 


Personal Worker’s group throughout the day. 


3:00. 
4:00. 


6:00. 


Comment by Dr. M. Everham: ‘Whether we mis- 
sionaries stay or not, I am sure that you will agree that 
Christ is here in China to stay.” 

Singular China! Certainly the reader of Mr. Adams’ 
Diary would not suspect that he was living in a “state 
of war” when he wrote. 
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Balthasar Huebmaier 
By Proressor FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, D. D. 


J ALTHASAR HUEBMAIER was the leader 
GM of the Baptists in the time of the Reforma- 
gy tion, and the Baptists of the world may 


S 4) well celebrate the 400th anniversary of his 
4x] martyrdom on March 11, 1928, as sug- 
IK RE) gested by President Mullins of the Baptist 
=) World Alliance. The Index of-Prohibited 
Books, issued by the Roman Catholic Church, names him 
along with Luther, Zwingli and Calvin as one of the four 
“heads and leaders of the heretics,” and this is also the 
verdict of the best modern historians of the period. 
The reason that he is comparatively unknown is that 
his remarkable career was so brief, that the whole Ana- 
baptist movement was cut short by pitiless persecution 
and drowned in blood, and that, after a century of mis- 
understanding and calumny, a conspiracy of silence 
seems to have been entered into by Protestant and 
Catholic alike to doom Huebmaier and his followers to 
oblivion. Baptist scholarly research now presents to us 





anew the picture given us by the Catholic Index. Hueb- 
maier ranked with Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, in char- 
acter, in learning and in eloquence, and far exceeded 
them in insight and foresight, a pioneer of the spirituality 
of the church and of religious liberty, three centuries at 
least ahead of his times. Luther and Calvin died in their 
beds. Zwingli fell in battle. Only Huebmaier won a 
martyr’s crown. 

Balthasar Huebmaier was born of obscure parents at 
Friedburg in South Germany in 1481. He supported 
himself while getting a thorough education. He gained 
his M. A. at the University of Freiburg in 1511, and his 
Doctorate in Theology in 1512, studying under the 
celebrated Dr. Eck. From 1512-1516 he was a member 
of the faculty of the University of Ingolstadt, and in 
1515 became its Rector. In 1516 he was called to be 
preacher and priest at the Cathedral of Regensburg 
(Ratisbon) on the Danube, a famous political center in 
those days, and powerfully influenced the city for seven 
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years by his sermons and his leadership. This was his 
Catholic period. 

About 1522, influenced by Luther’s tracts, he gradually 
adopted the Protestant point of view, with the result that 
in October, 1523, at Zurich in Switzerland he openly and 
publicly declared himself a Protestant. From 1523 to 
1525 he was pastor of the reformed church in Waldshut, 
and brought nearly the whole town and surrounding 
country into the Protestant fold. He emphasized his 
departure from the Catholic faith by marrying in early 
1524, Elizabeth Hueglein, who with rare fidelity and 
bravery shared his later fortunes. In early 1525 he 
embraced the views of the so-called Anabaptists, was 
baptized about Easter-time of that year at Waldshut, and 
immediately became a leading propagandist of Ana- 
baptist doctrines. 

When the Austrians under the Catholic Archduke 
Ferdinand demanded that the city of Waldshut should 
deliver up its beloved pastor Huebmaier, rather than 
expose his flock to destruction he fled to Zurich where the 
reformer Zwingli was:-in power. There, to Zwingli’s 
lasting shame, Huebmaier was thrown into prison and 
tortured on the rack to extract from him a recantation 


of his views on infant.baptism. Under that terrible 


physical agony he did recant (let him who has suffered on 
the rack for his faith without wavering cast the first 
stone!) and was allowed to escape to Nicolsburg in 
Moravia, bitterly repentant for his weakness. 

There, under the protection of the Lords of Lichten- 
stein, July 1526-July 1527, he boldly renewed his pro- 
clamation of the great Anabaptist doctrines of soul 
liberty, separation of church and state, a spiritual church 
made up of baptized believers only, and the merely 
symbolic character of the ordinances. Evangelical 
teaching had already a large following in Moravia and 
inclined the people to Anabaptism. Huebmaier’s success 
was simply wonderful. In the one year of his stay in the 
province, he baptized all the evangelical leaders, and the 
two Lords of Lichtenstein. Six thousand people joined 
the Anabaptists in this one year, and many judges and 
nobles began to listen with interest and to side with the 
eloquent preacher and reformer. Tracts from his pen 
streamed forth from the press, tracts in German and in 
Latin. His influence grew by leaps and bounds. It 
looked as though all Moravia would turn Anabaptist. 

It is no wonder that the people loved him and his 
enemies feared him, for he was a thoroughly educated 
man, a devoted Christian, learned in the Scriptures 
beyond his time, an eloquent preacher, a clear and 
forceful writer, a keen controversialist, fairer and kindlier 
than his contemporaries, a well-balanced, attractive and 
magnetic leader, who, if allowed to go on, might have 
changed the whole history of Europe and the Reforma- 
tion. 

But Ferdinand of Austria, who had during this year 
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TO ADD BRIGHTNESS TO THE SUN OR GLORY TO THE NAME OF 
WASHINGTON IS ALIKE IMPOSSIBLE. LET NONE ATTEMPT IT. IN 
SOLEMN AWE PRONOUNCE THE NAME, AND IN ITS NAKED, DEATH- 
LESS SPLENDOR LEAVE IT SHINING ON. 
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become King of Bohemia and Moravia, now decisively 
intervened and demanded that the Lords of Lichtenstein 
deliver Huebmaier into his hands. Resistance was 
impossible, and in July, 1527, Huebmaier and his wife 
were lodged in an Austrian prison. For nine months they 
lay in various dungeons, underfed, dreadfully cold and 
lonely, sick most of the time, occasionally tortured on 
the rack. This physical torture the highly-strung, 
sensitive Huebmaier could not bear, and again he com- 
promised and wavered; but in the final examination on 
the rack, while confessing acts at Waldshut which might 
be construed as treason against the Austrian government, 
he firmly maintained his position on a spiritual church, 
infant baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Huebmaier was 
therefore on March 3 condemned to be burned alive at 
the stake. Though strongly urged to confess to a priest 
and receive the last rites of the church, he steadfastly 
refused. 

On March 10, 1528, in Vienna, he was led forth to 
death, his wife exhorting him to be brave. He remained 
firm to the end, “like an immovable rock,” says an 
enemy. He asked the forgiveness of any whom he might 
have injured and uttered his forgiveness of all who had 
done him harm. He died in the midst of the flames, 
calling on Jesus. 

Three days later, his noble wife was drowned in the 
Danube. A more devoted helpmeet, a braver woman, 
a more ardent Baptist has rarely appeared in our history. 
Elizabeth Hueglein Huebmaier deserves to be honored 
on this day of celebration by the side of her husband. 

For what did they die? They died for the ideal of a 
spiritual church made up of believers only, for the pure 
gospel of the New Testament, for the immediacy of the 
communion of the soul with God, for the necessity of 
personal experience of God and His grace, for soul liberty 
and the separation of church and state. 

They died protesting against the corruption and 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, against sacramentalism 
and sacerdotalism, infant baptism and transubstantiation 
and an unconverted church-membership; and especially 
did they protest against the use of force and compulsion 
in matters of belief and religion. 

They did not die in vain. Though their followers were 
scattered and killed and their work seemingly destroyed, 
later centuries, influenced by such teachings, have more 
or less embraced their views, and in all free countries 
their doctrines of soul liberty and the separation of church 
and state are winning their way. In America they stand 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

So Huebmaier’s noble words are fulfilled, “Divine 
truth is immortal, and although in the present it may be 
arrested, scourged, crowned with thorns, crucified and 
laid in the grave, it will nevertheless rise again on the 
third day victorious, and will reign in triumph for all 
eternity.” 
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—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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American Youth Making Christ Known to the World 


THE TENTH QUADRENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS, HELD AT DETROIT, DECEMBER 28, 1927, TO JANUARY 1, 1928 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE MASONIC TEMPLE OF DETROIT, SHOWING STUDENTS ASSEMBLING FOR 
THE QUADRENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


A ORE than 3,000 students from hundreds of 

GM colleges throughout the United States and 
Canada gathered in the magnificent audi- 
torium of the Masonic Temple in Detroit, 
where the Northern Baptist Convention 
will meet next June, for the tenth quadren- 
nial convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. In addition, several hundred foreign stu- 
dents, representing more than 10,000 now in the United 
States, gave this gathering an unmistakably cosmopolitan 
character. To see these young people mingle on terms of 
friendly intimacy and brotherhood with young people 
of races other than their own, was one of the most 
inspiring sights that any friend of international harmony 
and interracial friendship could imagine. Likewise 
inspiring was their enthusiastic interest in the high 
purpose for which they had come to Detroit. As the 
youthful chairman, E. Fay Campbell, said in his opening 
address, “This is a Christian convention. We are met 
here to learn how we can spread the good news of Jesus 
Christ around the world.” 


{ 





SOME SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


Youth all over the world today is in a questioning 
mood. Everything in life is being subjected to almost 
microscopic scrutiny in an effort to find what is true and 
really worth while. So these young people, true to the 
characteristics of their age, came to Detroit with their 
minds filled with questions about the missionary enter- 
prise. This indicated neither wavering of life purpose 
nor doubt as to the high calling of service for Christ in 
non-Christian lands, but a genuine ‘desire to ‘face world 
conditions as they are and to ascertain what changes in 


methods, emphases, relationships would be required as 
one looked forward to thirty or forty years of missionary 
service. Dr. Henry Hodgkin voiced the sentiment of 
all when he said, ‘‘We are here not to play with facts but 
to face them.”” Some of the questions were most search- 
ing. Here are several selected at random, typifying 
hundreds that were asked in open convention sessions 
and in smaller group conferences: 


What is the eternal destiny of those who have never had 
an opportunity of hearing the gospel? 

Have we any right to urge our religion on other lands in 
view of the unchristian nature of much of our own civil- 
ization? 

Can or should a missionary dissociate himself from the 
government of the land from which he comes? 

Should the church on the foreign field have full liberty to 
interpret Christianity in the light of the previous cultural 
and religious experience of the people on that field? 

Should the adoption or adaptation of certain Christian 
principles, truths, hymns, and other aspects of Christianity 
by non-Christian religions, notably Buddhism, be encouraged 
as a help or discouraged as a hindrance to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God? 

If the Christian churches of China should desire to send 
missionaries to America, what would be our attitude? 

What can youth do to meet the problem of denomina- 
tionalism? 

How can we persuade our churches at home to continue 
to finance missionary work abroad and at the same time be 
be willing to transfer control to the native churches? 

How can we separate or dissociate the missionary move- 
ment from the general movement of western civilization 
to force its way into the East? 
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What can the Christians of America do at this time to 
help the Christians of China? 

In view of present world conditions, what motives and 
aims should underlie the missionary movement today? 

Will the present interruption of missionary work in China 
advance or retard the establishment of Christianity? 

How can the missionary enterprise be truly international 
when the church at home is nationalistic? 

How far can a missionary accept what he finds in the 
religions of the lands to which he goes? 

In view of the rising anti-foreign feeling throughout the 
non-Christian world, has the time come to give the “foreign”’ 
mission enterprise a new name, and if so, what should it be 


called? 


How would you answer these questions? They were 
asked in all sincerity by these students; in all probability 
they are being asked by the young people in our churches. 
Consideration of some of them would enlivent he church 
missionary meeting. 


A WELL BALANCED PROGRAM 


Fortunately the program—a model in construction, 
cumulative interest and climatic power—was designed to 
meet just such questions. Men and women of different 
races and of many nationalities had come from the ends 
of the earth to bring their messages. The morning hours 
were devoted to studies of conditions in foreign lands, 
interpreted by nationals and missionaries from the 
various countries, while the late forenoons and the 
afternoons were given over to more than thirty ‘“‘col- 
loquia,” a term defined by the chairman as being a cross 
between an open forum and a discussion group. Here 
full opportunity was given for the frank, fearless asking 
of questions, and earnest efforts were made to answer 
them. The evening sessions furnished inspirational 
addresses. Each session closed with a half hour of 
questions that came from all parts of the big auditorium. 
Even that provision did not satisfy these inquiring 
minds, for after the close crowds of students climbed on 
to the stage, surrounded each speaker and literally 
besieged him with questions until the janitor turned out 
the lights. Then the groups transferred their questioning 
to the sidewalks. 


A FRANK APPRAISAL OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


A thoroughgoing frankness marked the quadrennial 
review of Christian missions. Dr. Francis Wei, president 
of Central China Christian University, a brilliant and 
scholarly Chinese, represented China. He reviewed the 
present turmoil and drew a clear distinction between the 
nationalistic movement, which he prophesied would 
succeed, and the nationalistic party concerning whose 
future no one could speak with authority. The present 
interruption to missionary work should be regarded as 
an opportunity to review the past and to make any 
necessary changes. His statement that he hoped China 
would become the first really Christian nation, should 
make many Americans pause and do some serious 
thinking. Contrary to much emphasis on indigenous 
Christianity current these days, he said that the church 
in China must first be Christian and second Chinese. 
The Chinese contribution to the Christian thought and 
practice of the world will be negligible if the Chinese 
character of the church is emphasized at the expense of 
its Christian character. 
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Asking, are missionaries still needed in China? his 
answer was decidedly affirmative. But they must come 
not to dictate or control but to help and advise. Mission 
work in China can no more be directed from an office in 
London or New York than an ocean steamship during a 
stormy voyage can be steered from the steamship com- 
pany’s office. 

Dr. Henry Hodgkin of West China spoke as a mis- 
sionary, calling attention to four outstanding groups 
of facts bearing on future missionary activity. The 
first group centers around the present world situation 
with all its changes and readjustments; the second has 
to do with the rising church in mission lands; the third 
centers around the world spread of western civilization; 
and the fourth deals with Christianity as a vast organized 
institution. He regretted the fact that nearly 150 
different denominations are in China, presenting their 
own distinctive views to the Chinese. In masterly 
eloquence he showed how the great appeal for missions 
a generation ago, based on the notes of conviction, pas- 
sion, adventure and urgency, still holds true as mis- 
sionaries of today face these facts. The urgency of the 
world situation, a passion for friendship with every race, 
a spirit of adventure that accepts subordination to the 
native church, and the same deep conviction as to the 
indispensable Christ, must prompt the youth of today 
to enter missionary service. 

Africa was represented by Mr. Max Yergan, a Negro 
in missionary work in South Africa. He pictured the 
tremendous economic and commercial development with 
which the spiritual and moral development has not kept 
pace. Japan had an able spokesman in Dr. R. H. Akagi, 
who stressed the importance of thoroughly “Japanizing” 
Christianity, as he described it, and portrayed the coming 
era of Pacific civilization among the nations surrounding 
the Pacific Ocean. “Christianity,” said he, “is the only 
religion that can give us a spiritual tie binding these 
nations together in peace and brotherhood. May this 
coming Pacific civilization be not only pacific but 
Christian.” Dr. W. E. S. Holland, for thirty years a 
missionary in India, emphasized a growing recognition 
of Jesus as a world figure and as the only hope of India. 
However much opposition there may be to Christianity 
as presented by the West, he has never met with opposi- 
tion to Jesus Himself. He closed with a dramatic 
picture of a vast mass movement to Christ on his field 
which he had to discourage and indeed reject because 
the church at home would not supply enough funds to 
furnish teachers and preachers for these new converts. 
He also declared that missionaries from now on must 
come to India not as leaders but as servants of the 
Indian church. 


MAKING CHRIST KNOWN TO THE WORLD 

The general theme was “Making Christ Known to the 
World.” In harmony with this, three missionaries told 
of their experiences in making Christ known to the people 
on their fields. Dr. Frank Lauback of Manila narrated 
the life stories of several Filipino boys whom he had 
brought to Christ and who today occupy positions of 
importance and influence in the Philippine Islands. Miss 
Mildred Welch of China described her method of living 
a normal Christian life and impressing the Chinese by 
practising what Jesus preached. Dr. John Mackay of 
South America told of his efforts to forget his own 
nationality, to “nationalize” his approach to the spiritual 
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problem of South America, and to present Christ so that 
He will have opportunity to speak for Himself. 

Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr of Detroit brought a severe 
indictment against Western civilization, and challenged 
his audience to help save the world from a nominal 
Christianity which does not take Jesus seriously and 
which, instead of saving life, merely sanctifies life as it is. 
The missionary enterprise to him meant a great new 
adventure in sharing Jesus Christ with others. Con- 
tinuing this general theme Missionary Holland at another 
session told of his experiences in making Christ known 
to the Hindus, presenting to them Jesus as the only 
complete answer to the five elemental needs of men— 
knowledge of God, relationship with God, power to 
realize ideals, spiritual guidance, and life eternal. 

Of course obstacles in the way of making Christ known 
to the world were frankly recognized. One of these is 
race prejudice, ably and eloquently discussed by Presi- 
dent Mordecai Johnson of Howard University who spoke 
on “Missionaries from non-Christian America.” Citing 
America’s political activities, her economic exploitation 
and her racial contempt in various parts of the world, as 
embarrassments and obstacles to the missionary enter- 
prise, he urged all Christians to dissociate themselves 
from such activities and to loyally express the spirit of 
Christ in all personal relationships. 


LEARNING FROM THE ORIENT 


Possibly the most helpful presentation of this theme 
was made by Dr. Francis Wei in his second address. It 
has often been said that Christianity will never be com- 
plete until the Orient, with its different cultural back- 
ground, has made its contribution to Christian truth 
and has revealed realities in Christ that the Western 
mind has not sensed or appreciated. Here was an 
example of such a contribution. Dr. Wei said that when 
Christ is made known to the Chinese they readily 
respond to the comforting note of hope in His ministry, 
to the sustaining note of faith and to the enduring note 
of love. God’s love revealed in Christ and His forgiveness 
is the supreme gift of Christianity to China. A forgiven 
life is a life with a heavy burden lifted and a freedom 
granted to make a new start. So Jesus fulfils the noblest 
aspirations of the Chinese mind and the highest ideals of 
Chinese social institutions. Filial piety and family life 
have always been the basis of Chinese society. Therefore 
the sublime teaching of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man in Christ, when rightly presented to 
China, makes a powerful appeal, for it enlarges and ful- 
fils this basic ideal already in Chinese life. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader the profound 
impression left by this address, the close attention with 
which it was followed, the reverent manner in which 
this learned Chinese spoke. Here were 3,000 American 
students sitting at the feet of a Chinese teacher. Here 
was the Occident exploring new paths of Christian truth 
under the guidance of the Orient. Here was the West 
learning of Christ from the East. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Will the missionary enterprise survive the period of 
readjustment through which it is passing and the changes 
in method and emphasis? Will the churches at home 
continue to support it as generously and enthusiastically 
as before? These questions were answered positively 
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and decisively by Dr. A. W. Beavan of Rochester. We 
must make allowances for this as a critical age. Most 
of the criticism is unintelligent, based on -insufficient 
data, and, as he vigorously declared, is pure, unadul- 
terated “bunk.” The students by their applause showed 
that they agreed with him. With allowance for this, 
what remains? The vast changes taking place in the 
world will help rather than hinder the cause of Christian 
missions. In his judgment the present disturbance in 
China will advance by twenty years the transfer of 
responsibility to Chinese leadership. Furthermore, we 
face the great obligation of exporting to the non-Christian 
world our ideals, since we are already sending huge 
quantities of other things. We must surely send the 
best we have. Finally, Christianity cannot abandon 
missions without ceasing to be Christianity. We cannot 
stop and still remain Christian. We cannot reverse the 
process of nineteen centuries of Christian history. 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy gave four reasons for the continuance 
of foreign missions, as a great adventure in world service, 
speaking with his customary force. 

No Student Volunteer program would be complete 
without hearing from Dr. John R. Mott and Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, who have been identified with the life and 
purpose of the Movement from its origin. Dr. Mott 
reviewed the world situation, calling attention to the 
divisive tendencies at work, the many international 
misunderstandings, the fall in prestige of Western 
nations, the widespread dissatisfaction with treaties, the 
surging atmosphere of suspicion, and the recrudescence 
of militarism. Under such conditions the points of fric- 
tion between nations and races are multiplying rapidly. 
What is the remedy? Fortunately large secular agencies 
like the League of Nations, the Red Cross, educational 
interchange, the rapid spread of intercommunication, 
and the rising moral level of commerce, are already 
recognizing these conditions and are helping to change 
them. They need to be supplemented and inspired by 
the more positive and directly Christian agencies. Thus 
the missionary enterprise faces a task and a challenge 
larger than it has ever faced before. The reign of Christ 
must be established in all human relationships. 

THE UNFINISHED TASK 

It was eminently fitting that on the closing Sunday 
Dr. Speer, known and loved in all lands, should bring 
his great message on “What Remains to be Done.” 
Impressively he unfolded five challenging appeals in 
the unfinished missionary task to which the future 
missionaries coming from the audience before him must 
respond. In spite of all thus far said or done, there were 
still vast geographical areas where Christ had not yet 
been made known. His facts to prove his points were 
most striking. In Japan, for example, there were 12,116 
towns and cities, and in all Japan less than 8,000 Christian 
workers, either Japanese or foreign. Thus nearly 4,000 
towns in Japan would have no one to make Christ 
known even if all the workers were distributed one to a 
community. An immense range of human physical needs, 
blindness, illness, child mortality, was waiting to have 
Christ made known. The world could use and put to 
work immediately 100,000 new Christian doctors. There 
were great areas of human relationships, international, 
racial, economic, in which, as these convention days had 
so clearly shown already, Christ needs to be made known. 
The deep spiritual needs of the world everywhere pre- 
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sented another challenge. There were pitiful Macedonian 
calls from all the non-Christian lands. Contrary to an 
impression, altogether too prevalent, that the churches 
abroad can assume full responsibility to carry on without 
the foreigner, all of them still need missionaries to assist 
and advise them in meeting these spiritual needs. 
Finally he summoned his student audience to enter the 
unoccupied areas in Christ Himself. A deeper conviction 
as to the living reality of Christ, a richer experience of 
Christ in the life of His followers, and a more devoted 
consecration to Christ and His purpose for the world, 
were essential if this unfinished task was to be achieved. 
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A solemn stillness fell upon that great assembly of 
youth as Dr. Speer closed with a description of the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet to Dr. Williams, the 
Presbyterian missionary killed by the Chinese at Nanking 
last March. In memory of this faithful missionary 
martyr who, as the fatal bullet pierced his body, died 
with a smile on his lips and with love for all Chinese in 
his heart, this tablet had been placed in the Presbyterian 
Board Room. The following inscription appears beneath 
his name and facts about his life, “It is enough for a 
disciple that he should be as his Master.” 

How many of us measure up to that standard? 





THE IMPOSING MASONIC TEMPLE IN DETROIT. THE AUDITORIUM IS IN THE CENTER BETWEEN THE LARGE 


AND SMALL TOWERS. 


IN THIS BUILDING THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION WILL MEET NEXT JUNE 


Detroit Convention Briefs 


One feature, characteristic of most student conventions 
heretofore, was noticeably absent. There was no cheering, 
no shouting of familiar college yells back and forth across 
the auditorium. Has the present college generation outgrown 
these or put them aside as childish things, or was the purpose 
that brought this crowd of students together so serious and 
pressing that secondary matters were left on the campus? 

Once more our Baptist schools for Negroes in the South 
proved their worth in training the Negro and in contributing 
to the cause of interracial understanding. Mr. Max Yergan, 
National Y. M. C. A. Secretary for South Africa, who in 1926 
received the Harmon award for distinguished religious service 
among Negroes, is a graduate of Shaw University established 
by the Home Mission Society in Raleigh, N. C. Another 
Negro who made a brilliant address at this convention is 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of Howard University in 
Washington. He is a graduate of Morehouse College in 
Atlanta. 

Ten conventions have been held since the organization of 
the Student Volunteer Movement in 1887 at Northfield, 
forty years ago. The list and dates follow: Cleveland 1891, 
Detroit 1894, Cleveland 1898, Toronto 1902, Nashville 1906, 
Rochester 1910, Kansas City 1914, Des Moines 1920, Indian- 
apdlis 1924, and Detroit 1928. Cleveland and Detroit share 
honors in each having twice entertained this inspiring gather- 
ing of future missionaries. 


Friday afternoon during the Convention week was reserved 
for denominational meetings. The Woodward Avenue 
Baptist Church, where the Northern Baptist Convention met 
in 1913, entertained at supper more than 200 Baptist students, 
including a dozen missionaries and Board secretaries. During 
the supper hour Northern and Southern Baptist students sat 
together while brief speeches were made by Secretaries J. C. 
Robbins and T. B. Ray representing respectively the Northern 
and Southern Foreign Mission Boards. Later the two groups 
retired to separate rooms. Here the Northern students 
listened to a brief program arranged by Candidate Secretary 
P. E. Alden, in which Miss Mabel R. McVeigh of the Woman’s 
Board, and Missionaries D. M. Albaugh of Belgian Congo, 
L. H. Hendershot of Burma, Dr. R. L. Crook of West China, 
Miss Thomasine Allen of Japan, Miss Kuni Obara, a recent 
graduate of the Sendai school, Dr. J. W. Decker of East 
China, and Mr. Gladstone Copolle, a product of our mission 
work at Kavali, South India, made brief addresses. 

It was noticeable that two hymns were sung more frequently 
than any others. One was the familiar “All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,” and the other the well known missionary hymn, 
“In Christ there is no East, no West,” which expresses so 
admirably the larger conception of the missionary enterprise. 
Only a cosmopolitan audience like that at Detroit can sing 
such hymns with a depth of feeling and a sincerity of convic- 
tion such as the hymn writers had in mind. 
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Prayers of Faith 


O God, we have known and believed the love that Thou 
hast for us. May we, by dwelling in love, dwell in Thee, 
and Thou in us. May we learn to love Thee whom we have 
not seen, by loving our brethren whom we have seen. Teach 
us, O heavenly Father, the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
us; fashion us, O blessed Lord, after Thine own example of 
love; shed abroad, O Thou Holy Spirit of Love, the love of 
God and man in our hearts.—Henry Alford. 


Almighty God, whatsoever this life may bring us, grant 
that it may never take from us the full faith that Thou art 
our Father. Grant us Thy light, that we may have life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.—George Dawson.” 


O Lord, this is all my desire—to walk along the path of 
tafe that Thou has appointed me, even as Jesus my Lord 
would walk along it, in steadfastness of faith, in meekness 
of spirit, in lowliness of heart, in gentleness of love-—M aria 
Hara. 

Faith 


But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.— | 


Luke 22:32. 

And this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.—I John 5:4. 

We walk by faith, not by sight.—2 Cor. 5:7. 

Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith . . . Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering; (for he is faithful that promised).— 
Hebrews 10:22, 23. 

Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.—Hebrews 11:1. 

(Read the Faith Chapter, the Eleventh of Hebrews.) 


Thoughts to Feed Upon 


Faith is the very heroism and enterprise of intellect. 
Faith is not a passivity, but a faculty. Faith is power, 
the material of effect. Faith is a kind of winged intellect. 
The great workmen of history have been men who be- 
lieved like giants.—Charles H. Parkhurst. 


My kind mother taught me, less, indeed, by word than 
by act and daily reverent look and habitude, her own sim- 
ple version of the Christian faith. Andreas, too, at- 
tended church; yet more like a parade duty, for which he 
in the other world expected pay with arrears.—Carlyle. 


Grant us, O Lord, that patience and that faith: 
Faith’s patience imperturbable in Thee, 
Hope’s patience till the long-drawn shadows flee, 

Love’s patience unresentful of all scathe. 

Christiana G. Rosetti. 


Jesus of Nazareth is something more than the Christ 
of history—a blessed memory ; or the Christ of prophecy 
—a sublime hope; He is the Christ of today, and of 
every day, a living reality in our lives, a very present help 


in time of need. Faith lays hold upon Him as One who 
is ever with us in the church, in the household, and in the 
world. He is the close Companion of our daily lives. 
We walk the hard hillroads of life with burning hearts 
because He bears us company. We pass through valleys 
or death shades with fearless step, led by His invisible 
hand. In the glory of His presence toil and pain are 
transfigured.—J ames M. Campbell. 


Faith is the grave of care-—Krummacher. 


An Order of Morning Worship 
Service Prelude, for Silent Meditation and Prayer. 
Call to Worship. 


Minister: How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! 


Congregation: My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord; my heart and my flesh cry out for the living God, 


(All standing until close of Gloria.) 


. Choir Response. 


Minister: For the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him. 


Congregation: God is a spirit: and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

Choir Response. 

Minister and Congregation: Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in Thy sight,O Lord 
my Strength and my Redeemer. 


Invocation. 


Unison Prayer. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, from Whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift, and Who pourest out on 
all who desire it the spirit of grace and supplication: deliver 
us, when we draw nigh unto Thee, from coldness of heart and 
wandering of mind; that with steadfast thoughts and kindled 
affections we may worship Thee in spirit and in truth, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Lord’s Prayer and Gloria. 
Anthem. 

Responsive Reading. 

Hymn. 

Scripture Lesson and Prayer. 
Offertory. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Benediction and Choir Amen. 
Service Postlude. 


(Order of service used in Williston Church, Portland, Maine) 
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A Missionary’s Sacrifice 


anyone will recognize who recalls events in 

China throughout the past year. Fortunately 
such occasions, when missionary lives are placed in grave 
jeopardy through outbreaks of mob violence and _politi- 
cal upheavals, are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
They do not occur nearly so frequently as in earlier years 
when the missionary enterprise was in its beginnings, and 
missionaries had to face all kinds of personal dangers as 
they entered remote regions and began work among 
unfriendly and often hostile people. 

However, one phase of missionary sacrifice is likely to 
be of more or less permanent character. The separation 
of children from parents still constitutes the costliest 
sacrifice a missionary is called upon to make in order to 
be an ambassador for Christ in distant places of the 
earth, where obvious considerations make impossible the 
residence of the parents and where climatic conditions 
jeopardize the health of children. Recently one of our 
Foreign Secretaries received a letter in reply to a cable- 
gram that he had to send to the field, informing a mission- 
ary of the death of his father. We are permitted to pub- 
lish the missionary’s reply, omitting his name and field 
of service. We give this to our readers because it shows 
again of what heroic stuff our missionaries are made, and 
how dear the cause of Christ is to their hearts. 


Your cable announcing my father’s death reached me here 
two days ago. It was indeed a sad and heavy blow, for my 
father had closed practically every letter which he wrote me 
in recent years with the hope that he might be spared to see 
me once again before he died; and I had so very many things 
stored up in my mind that I wanted to chat with him about, 
and which I am sure he would have taken keen pleasure in 
talking over with me. His great happiness over every little 
success that came to me in my work out here was a major 
incentive in every effort I put forth here; and the faith-filled 
prayers which I know he offered up for me, not only once but 
many times daily, were a steadying and heartening influence 
that I cannot well do without. I ask for a special place in the 
prayers of the people at home that I may be kept from costly 
blunderings, and be given strength and wisdom still to go on 
and do an effective, constructive work for Him whom my 
father loved and trusted so, and for the people here who were 
so much on his heart and in his prayers. 

I tried to make sure that I should be at his side before the 
end came, for I asked one of the home folks to cable me if he 
seemed to be failing; so I cannot reproach myself for my 
failure to meet his wishes in that matter. And I am not sure 
but my staying on in the face of probable hardship and 
possible danger brought more satisfaction than a last visit with 
him would have done, for he wrote soon after learning my 
decision, saying that he was glad. And in the winter, when 
I was trying to decide whether to stay on or not, I got letters 
from home speaking very reassuringly of his condition, so his 
passing must have been relatively sudden. 

It is one more of those sacrifices which we missionaries 
make, and make gladly, for Him who loved us and gave Him- 
self up for us, and forthe people whom He loves. And yet the 
Christians in the homeland whom we were trusting to “hold 
the ropes” let us down, and compel you to send out word to us 
announcing a cut in our work appropriations. How can they 


Me yeoe service still involves sacrifice, as 


do that! ! And it is not only us they are letting down; they are 
failing their Christ who gave all and suffered all directly for 
them! Again, how can they do that! Do they think matters 
through and do it deliberately? 

I want to take this occasion to thank you for the expression 
of sympathy which you included in the cablegram. It is a 
great comfort to me and is doing me good. The cablegram 
found me out here in an isolated place, weakened by illness 
and extreme weariness, trying to recuperate and gain strength 
for the work of the autumn; and the news it brought was 
almost more than I could bear. But God in His mercy is 
wonderfully consoling and strengthening me, and I am sure 
He will continue to do so, for ‘“‘He giveth more grace.”’ I also 
want to thank you for the very kind letters which you sent me. 
I am sure that the letter of appreciation of my work which you 
sent my father must have brought him not a little pleasure and 
I want to doubly thank you for that. 


The next mail brought another letter from this 
missionary, describing a memorial service arranged by 
the people on this field. Extracts follow: 


As soon as the people here heard of my father’s death they 
immediately asked my permission to hold a quiet memorial 
service in his honor at the church, and I consented with a 
feeling of thankfulness for their kind thought. But, no sooner 
had they made a little beginning than the folks of the com- 
munity asked to be allowed a share in it. And they would not 
be denied. Accordingly, commemorative and eulogistic 
scrolls and tablets began coming in until now there are more 
than sixty of them. Many of them are most elaborate—gold 
lettering on great lengths of heavy white satin or yellow silk, 
others on special kinds of paper bearing elegies or eulogies 
composed by the most noted literary men of the district. Last 
night I heard some “‘old residents” talking the situation over, 
and I overheard them say that it is the most elaborate display 
of memorial scrolls that has ever been seen in Yachow. 

Does that look as if missionaries were hated and “un- 
wanted” in China? The scrolls come from rich and poor, from 
high and low. There are scrolls from poor coolies that find it 
difficult to keep the wolf from the door, and from several 
of the wealthiest merchants in the city; from men who can’t 
read or write their names, and from the highest official and 
educational authorities in the city and district. And all are 
very precious to me. There are scrolls from our church mem- 
bers and school children, and there are scrolls from people 
who never come to church. 

I am not writing this in a spirit of boastfulness. It isn’t 
that at all. I just want to pass the word along in order that 
you may know that what is being said by many in America 
about the day of the missionary being done in China simply 
isn’t true. They do want us and they do appreciate us. 


Afternoon 


It was a wonderful service. There was the array of 
scrolls covering all the available wall space in the auditorium. 
Even the windows were covered. Then there were the 
songs and speeches by our own school children and our 
workers, and a prayer by dear old Deacon Wang, who has 
been a staunch member of the church for just over thirty 
years, and who firmly believes that his life was saved 
through the instrumentality of a special service of prayer 
which we held for him a couple of years ago when he was 
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very ill. And then came impromptu speeches by visitors in 
the audience. A General, .a Prefect, two Colonels, and the 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court responded to the invitation 
to say a few words. 

General Chang, a devout Buddhist, said in effect: ‘Why 
are we at this memorial service today? ‘The father was a 
farmer and a stranger to us. We come to do honor to his son 
whom we have learned to know as a friend, who stands and 

, works for righteousness and benevolence in our midst. But 
more than honoring the person of father or son, we come to 
honor the organization"and the cause which they both value 
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and held dear. It may seem an anomaly to many of you that 
in this day of crying ‘down with imperialism, superstition and 
literary penetration,’ we still see fit to honor and applaud the 
church in our midst. But it is because we have learned to 
know that the Baptist church from America has no sympathy 
for or affiliation with obnoxious imperialism; does not teach 
or propagate superstition ;-and does not practice literary pene- 
tration except in a way which is wholly for the benefit of our 
community and nation. Well would it be for us if many would 
live and act in accord with the principles and works of 
this Church.” 





HUNTINGTON BAPTIST CHURCH, HUNTINGTON, L. I. 


The Significance of a Beautiful Church Home 


Here is a bit of personal experience right in point with 
the presentation of church architecture in this issue. 
Last July I chanced to be stopping for a few days with 
my wife and daughter at the Congress Square Hotel in 
Portland, Maine. Our windows looked out on the south, 
and just across the street workmen were putting the 
finishing touches on a strikingly beautiful stone church 
edifice and parish house. One rarely sees a more satis- 
fying poem in stone, architecturally perfect in its modified 
gothic, with the atmosphere of worship pervasive. My 
wife, noting the stone cross set in the front, said, ‘“‘An- 
other Catholic Church, and what a strategic location, 
opposite this new and extensive addition to the Congress 
Square.” Not knowing I said nothing, and supposed 
that her conjecture was right. A little later, walking 
along in front of the new edifice, stopping to admire 
the beauty of line and proportion, I saw a small sign on 
one corner, “Emmanuel Baptist Church.” I could not 
repress a cry of joy. This notable structure, in the 


choicest location in this beautiful city, a Baptist Church! 
I went in and inspected the modern parish house and 
Sunday school equipment, connected by cloisters with 
the noble auditorium. Then I went back to the hotel 
and announced the glad news to the family. I am sure 
I held my head a little higher. And I am equally sure 
that the erection of such a house of worship and work 
has given the denomination a new standing in the city. 
I remembered how the new home was made possible by 
the union of the old Free Street Baptist with the strong 
Free Baptist Church. Each possessed lots that had 
become exceedingly valuable. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has its handsome building on the Free Street site 
and paid well for it. The Emmanuel is a downtown 
church, but it is centrally located, and cannot fail to make 
a record worthy of its home. The sight of the structure 
instinctively called to mind the words, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Come, let us go unto the house of the 
Lord.” —Howard B. Grose. 
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A Spiritual Enlistment 


BY DR. F. A. AGAR 


relation with God through faith in the Lord Jesus 

Christ. The above title, therefore, accurately 
describes the Every Member Plan when it is properly 
conducted in a local church. Quite often, however, it 
becomes nothing but a sordid grab for money, and as 
such is untrue to its real objectives. Consequently it 
fails. The charge is constantly made that we beg the 
question and are not honest and above board when we 
say that the Every Member Plan is not primarily a 
money-raising process. Let me repeat, it is not primarily 
a money raising process, but it will undoubtedly produce 
more money from more people than any 
other known process. The reason for this 
is that those who earnestly use this 
ministry method distinguish between 
cause and effect. The production of 
God’s money for all His world purposes 
is the result of a right relationship to our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. . When 
money is sought without regard to spiritual 
relationship, it may be obtained at first, 
but sooner or later both the gift and the 
giver are generally lost to the church. The 
Every Member Plan is not a piece of 
mechanism that can be operated by some 
detached power, but is an_ individual 
ministry motivated by brotherly love, 
operating under the leadership of the 
indwelling Spirit of God. Encompassing, as 


GS relation with G is the result of a rightly balanced 





for faith without works is dead. Then comes the wit- 
nessing fruitage—the ability to show forth by life and 
word the indwelling power of God. Finally, there is the 
function of the giving of money on the basis of a good 
stewardship. “But why spoil all the splendid program 
you have outlined by bringing money into it?” is often 
asked. Because money is an essential product of any 
spiritual enlistment. Money talks quite positively, and 
accurately reveals the inner attitude of an individual. 
Not only does the wise giving of money bless the giver, 
but cheerful giving brings spiritual enrichment to a 
whole wide world. If the lips of a church member say, 
“T love the Lord Christ,” and then the 
money in that same life says, “I love 
myself most and best of all,” and “There- 
fore I will not give of the money in my 
life as God has prospered me,” then there is 
just cause to doubt the genuineness of the 
professed love of that person. Wherever 
there is money for other uses, there must 
be a first and proportionate share for God’s 
work. And any proper spiritual enlist- 
ment seeks to secure from every regener- 
ated soul the balanced evidences that the 
life is hidden with God in Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

Recently a man came up to me while 
awaiting a train. “You will not remember 
me,” he said, “but I shall never forget you” 
“Why?” I asked him. “You opened my ° 
cul to the knowledge that to give is to live, 


it does, all within the household of faith, F. A. AGAR 
it envelops the strong as well as the weak. —_— Secretary of the Department of and to live is to give,” he replied. That man 
Stewardshtp had keen a non-serving, non-giving, occa- 


Intercessory prayer and house-to-house 
prayerful visitation are the scriptural means 
used as the basis for enlistment. At this point the charge 
is often made that the Every Member Plan is a piece of 
foolish idealism, and church people will no longer be partici- 
pants in such personal methods as intercessory prayer and 
house-to-house prayerful visitation. There is a simple an- 
swer to such a statement. When rightly led, God’s true 
people will pray and visit among their fellow members 
with great zeal and effectiveness. All Christian objectives 
smack of idealism to some observers and critics. God’s 
people must always be classed as idealists, foolish or 
otherwise. But this piece of idealism is practical. 

The Every Member Plan, through prayer and visita- 
tion, having helped people into a better relationship with 
God and each other, determinedly seeks to cultivate and 
maintain the fruits of righteousness. The first of these 
fruits is abiding, or worship, for without abiding in the 
vine there is death for the branch. Next comes works, 


sionally-attending church member for 
many years, but an Every Member Plan had caught him 
in its ministry and changed his whole Christian experi- 
ence. Now he finds joy in regular attendance upon the 
worship services of his church. He holds and worthily 
fills a place where he can work out his own salvation. 
He has a witnessing power for God in his life and he 
gives about one-quarter of all his increase for God’s 
gospel purposes at home and abroad. He does not con- 
sider he was plucked by the Every Member Plan. He 
knows and is thankful that in a properly balanced way 
there was brought to him the knowledge of God’s will, 
and in a loving household atmosphere he was led to 
make a well-rounded spiritual enlistment. 

The Every Member Plan will not work itself nor pro- 
duce a wise follow-up. It must be worked by God’s 
loving people, and it must be followed up through the 
whole year. Any church will be helped by such a process. 
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A Definition 


Christian Stewardship is the absolute acceptance of the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ with its consequent administration of the whole of life under the will 
of the Father and Owner and in partnership with Jesus Christ.—F. A. Agar 
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Some Experiences with the Every Member Plan 


Progress in Woodlawn 
By M. P. Boynton, D. D. 


The Every Member Plan really does work. Some years 
ago Dr. Agar reorganized the financial life of the Wood- 
lawn Baptist Church in Chicago, bringing about a unified 
budget. There were nine treasuries to be united, besides 
: net of organized Bible classes handling their own 

unds. 

The result of this unification of financial life has brought 
about a clarification and simplification in money matters, 
has stopped the constant and oft-repeated solicitation for 
money, sale of tickets, etc., and thus saved to the church 
many who otherwise would have been irritated and 
alienated by these teasings for money. 

The plan has also developed wider acquaintance in the 
church with all of its work, inasmuch as every dollar 
given to the Current Fund supports everything the 
church is doing through that fund. The Bible schools, 
the woman’s circle, the young people’s organizations, all 
draw their support from the budget, which amounts were 
apportioned them at the beginning of the year. 

The plan has greatly helped the social life of the church, 
inasmuch as all banquets, entertainments, etc., are given 
on a cost basis, distributed among those attending. The 
activity of the church has been greatly increased along 
spiritual and social lines, in doing the things for which 
we are here, rather than wearing ourselves out raising 
the money. 

A year or two after this unified budget was adopted 
Dr. Agar returned to Woodlawn and reorganized the 
work of deacons and deaconesses. Forty deacons and 
forty-five deaconesses were elected in terms of three years. 
The membership was divided among these deacons and 
deaconesses, each individual having not more than seven 
units of the church to care for. In many instances these 
units were families. 

The pastor is chairman of the joint Boards. The 
deacons elect an executive secretary, who supervises the 
work of the Board. The deaconesses elect a chairman and 
secretary. A joint meeting of the two Boards is held each 
month, followed by a separate session of each Board to 
do the things peculiar to its work. 

Report blanks are furnished on which each deacon and 
deaconess makes a detailed report of the work done 
during the month. Main obiectives are agreed upon, such 
as promoting attendance upon the worship, stimulating 
reading of the Bible, and of denominational literature, 
and, of course, caring for the sick and the strangers. 

This organization has resulted in an increasing interest 
on the part of many members. It has made for harmony 
and efficiency throughout the church life; has brought 


into action and hearty cooperation a host of people for 
whom, under the old order, there was. no specific work, 
and has given the pastor a splendid backing in all the 
plans he has submitted for developing the church life. 
The last year was the best in many respects in the history 
of the church. 

Both the plan of the unified budget and the enlarged 
board of deacons and deaconesses must be adapted to the 
peculiar needs of the local church. When this is done and 
there is substantial agreement to the new order, marvel- 
ous things are bound to happen. A new day dawns, a 
new spirit is abroad, good cheer, harmony, and effi- 
ciency naturally follow the adoption of the Agar plan 
for church finances and church fellowship. 


A Splendid Start 
By Rev. F. Cart TRUEX 


I came to the Stockton Church in December, 1925. 
Up to that time they never had put over an Every 
Member Canvass. After being here a short time, I was 
successful in securing Dr. Agar for one day. After much 
consideration, the Board instructed me to proceed with 
the Every Member Canvass. March, 1926, we put on a 
canvass after having instructed the workers over a period 
of four or five weeks. This canvass was quite successful 
but not nearly complete. This year, 1927, the Board 


instructed me to proceed with the Every Member Can- | 
vass as the year before, putting it on in March. I met | 


evenings, instructing them along the general line as out- 
lined by Dr. Agar in his Every Member Plan book. 
Preceding the Sunday of the canvass, we sent out through 
my office a series of letters to all the members of the 
church, telling them of the plan and inviting their 
cooperation; in the last letter before the canvass explain- 
ing carefully the budget. 


with a selected number of workers for four Wednesday | 


sows 








Sunday morning preceding the Sunday of the canvass, | 


I preached on Stewardship, and on the Sunday morning 
of the canvass I gave another service on the Stewardship 
of Life. At the close of that sermon, we had the pledge 
cards in the hands of five secretaries, the name and ad- 
dress on the back of each pledge card, and the cards di- 
vided among the secretaries in alphabetical arrangement. 
The people were asked to go back there and get their 
pledge card and make a pledge. About one-half of the 
total membership did this. The workers then had their 
lunch in the church, and while they were eating, I took 
all the cards remaining (no person was permitted to take 
a card away. If he would not make a pledge then, the 
secretary retained the card as a record) and arranged 
these cards on tables and then asked the workers—after 
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having talked to them and given them their final in- 
structions and had prayer—to search out such cards as 
they felt they could see in the afternoon and go two and 
two and report back in the evening. During the following 
week we had follow-up work; in fact for two weeks, until 
sixty-two per cent of the members subscribed to the local 
budget. A lesser percent subscribed to the missionary 
budget. However, the missionary budget, even though 
the trustees had raised the allotment given us by the 
Convention, was over-subscribed. Of the local budget of 
$7300 about $6600 was pledged. 


It Has Been Done 
By R. DONALD WILLIAMSON 


The First Baptist Church of Weedsport, New York, has 
recently adopted the unified double budget plan for 
financing the work of the Kingdom. This, of course, was 
only one feature of the church program, which includes 
the working out of the Every Member Plan. 

During the period of a month and a half the people 


faced anew their Covenant obligations. The missionary 


program of the denomination was presented. Steward- 
ship of life was taught. At a Sunday morning service 
several laymen presented to the congregation the budget 
for the coming year, making it a thing of life and service, 
rather than a cold matter of finance. The interest of the 
people was splendid, and the results were most gratifying. 
Both missionary and local budgets were raised; the total 
number of contributors to local expense equals about 
110% of the church membership; contributors to the 
missionary work of the denomination totalled 75%. 

In addition to raising both the current expense and 
missionary budgets, over $8,000 was pledged, which more 
than wiped out the indebtedness on the New Fellowship 
Building, which is open every day and evening minister- 
ing to the public. 

Best of all, congregations are growing, the people are 
happy and busy, and the members, being released from 
the arduous duties of continual money raising, have time 
for the genuine business of the Kingdom. 


How It Is Done 
By C. J. OxLEy 


The situation was ripe for an intensive campaign. No 
special effort had been made for three years or more. The 
budget had remained static and a balance at the end of the 
year made everybody comfortable. The membership 
was not generally cultivated for gifts. 

In midsummer the finance committee designated 
November as Stewardship Month, and authorized a 
campaign of education to be followed by a thorough can- 
vass the first Sunday of December. Six weeks were given 
to the course “Stewardship for All of Life.” ‘Paragraphs 
of Power” were inserted in the calendar. These grew 
more particular until one week showed up the local situa- 
tion. This great church really was far below the average 
church in its giving: 30% for local, and 25% for benevo- 
lences. It didn’t set well. 

A Visitation Canvass was made on all the people the 
last of October—just a fellowship canvass. Three Sun- 
days were given over to sermons on Stewardship, the 
Local Field, and World Service. On the Thursday night 
preceding the Canvass Sunday, the Women’s Union 
served a parish supper to 300 members without charge. 
Dr. A. W. Beaven of Rochester reenforced the steward- 
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ship message in a masterly way. On the following Sunday 
pledges were taken at the close of the sermon. 

In preparation, the chairman of the campaign had 
grouped his fifty men who had responded to a personal 
invitation to share in the afternoon’s work, and assigned 
the full membership to them. At the noon hour, all 
pledged in the morning had their cards withdrawn from 
the assignments for home canvass. It was a zero day, 
and the women had set out a substantial hot dinner for 
the men. The canvass was carried through with reports 
at the church. At night, the men had a chance to tell 
some of their experiences and the way they were re- 
ceived. The chairman announced the number of pledges 
and amounts pledged. Benevolence budget oversub- 
scribed and success assured for the largely increased local 
budget. Letters with pledge cards went out the next day 
or so to folks “not at home” to the callers. 

Results: Benevolence budget oversubscribed. Local 
budget which had been stepped up by $3,000, also was 
amply provided for. In fact, an optimistic estimate 
would add $4,000 to expected income for 1927 over the 
year 1926, while 175 new givers went on the records, and 
many pledges were increased from the past year. The 
church now stands far above the average for subscribers 
to the budgets. The church may now go forward with a 
free program, and add a director of religious education to 
the staff. Five men who worked on the canvass have 
since united with the church, two being baptized. On the 
first Sunday in January, 25 new members were received. 
The canvass has increased the confidence of the mem- 
bership in its ability to finance an enlarged program. 

When interest was running strong, the announcement 
was made that the Christmas Issue of the Calendar would 
carry the list of all who pledged! We are contemplating 
a Recognition List each quarter of those paid to date. 


One Practical Experience 
By DEAN HAMILTON 


I journeyed up on the foothills one night to fill an ap- 
pointment I had made with the one man in the church 
who best knew the membership. He was the treasurer of 
the church, and has been since it was organized nearly 
five years ago. He is a well trained business man and 
head of a manufacturing concern. When I left my study 
I slipped into my pocket an ample supply of 3x5 slips 
made out of ledger paper. He had previously procured 
the financial secretary’s. books. We got to the task at 
once and spent a long evening together. First of all, let 
me say, we are carrying some pretty heavy obligations 
for a young church. We have two frame buildings on our 
working site upon which we carry about $4,000 incum- 
brance. We have in a new addition to the city, two lots 
adjoining each other for a church site, and besides this a 
parsonage lot. Our street improvements, taxes, and 
insurance run us about $50 a month. During the summer 
we had run behind $750. This was represented in a note 
at the bank drawing interest and added to the above 
burden. When we were under way in the fall we were 
still running behind about $15 a week. 

As we set about our work we were possessed with two 
convictions—that our people had the money to meet all 
our demands, and that they would give it if the right 
approach was made. We assigned every family name a 
place upon a card; where there were members in a family 

Continued on page 98 
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Detroit Convention Brevities 


The final test of your Christianity is the character of your 
personal relationships. Christianity in its effect is a way of 
living together.—Richard Roberts, D. D. 


So long as Christianity is a live issue in the world, so long 
will missions be a live issue-—E. Fay Campbell. 

No missionary can convince others of the reality of Jesus 
Christ if he does not have Jesus Christ in his own life— 
Francis Wei. 


Western civilization has become a liability instead of an 
asset to the spread of Christianity.—Henry Hodgkin. 


In our approach to the religions of other lands we should 
always appreciate the flowers before condemning the weeds.— 
Quoted in a group conference. 


When you go to make Christ known to the Chinese you 
will find Him already there, for the Chinese will also make 
Him known to you.—Mildred Welch. 

No man knows all of truth; therefore every proclamation 
of truth should be a mutual search for truth— Reinhold 
Neibuhr. 

The President of the Argentine Republic made an historic 
utterance when he said, ‘‘America for humanity,”’ whereas 
we say, “America for Americans.”—John A. Mackay. 


In the spiritual life when seeking becomes finding you have 
conversion.—W. S. Holland. 

Sometimes it is easier to die than to live for Christ.— 
Francis Wei. 
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‘Missionaries have always been pioneer adventurers in the 
realm of international relationships.—John R. Mott. 

Asia has no alternative to Jesus Christ.—W. S. Holland. 

The military and naval] expenditures of the world in the 
year 1927 far exceeded those of the years immediately 
preceding the world war.—John R. Mott. 

Those who have Christ and do not give Him to others do 
not really have Him.—A. W. Beavan. 

A moral failure easily leads to moral blindness.—W. S. 
Holland. 

In helping the colored races of the world to realize their 
highest ideals and to achieve their destiny in Christ, if you 
cannot pull, please push; if you cannot push, please pull; if 
you can neither push nor pull, please get out of the way.— 
A. B. Dipeolu. 
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Unchanging China is now changing so rapidly that it has 
been impossible to determine the direction of the change.— 
Francis Wei. 

Christianity began in Japan as a prohibited religion; it is 
today the greatest of spiritual forces in Japan.—R. H. Akagi. 

Missionaries are still needed in India, but they must come 
to India not as leaders but as servants of the Indian church.— 
W. S. Holland. 

We need to give the non-Christian world more than 
Christian principles; we need to give Jesus Christ Himself.— 
Bishop W. C. White. 

We will succeed in making Christ known to others only in 
so far as our lives reflect His life-—Mildred Welch. 

Wherever Christ does not reign in a human heart mis- 
sionary work is still needed.—Francis Wet. 
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Continued from page 95 

who were earning or had separate income we honored 
them with a separate card. Surname at the top, address 
plainly at the top to the right. In the left hand bottom 
corner we placed simply figures. They were the amounts 
we felt we ought reasonably to expect each week from 
the one whose name appeared above. We took no little 
time for this. I had a man at my right hand who knew 
very well indeed the condition in each home. The pastor 
had been on the field nearly two years. He had been into 
every home and more than once. Upon a card before us 
was the total amount of the church budget. Here was the 
goal. After we had gone over the entire membership, we 
were eager to add the amounts. We were not far from the 
amount required, for we had kept our courage screwed to 
the sticking point all the way through. But we went 
back over the cards for readjustments. We finished with a 
good 20% margin. This was done weeks before the pro- 
posed time of the Every Member Canvass. The treasurer 
and the pastor looked at that bunch of cards lying on the 
office desk a good many times, but it was not opened 
again until presented to others. There was a conviction 
that under God we had accomplished a pretty good piece 
of work. It was wrought out in the forge of prayer and 
upon the anvil of good judgment, so far as the treasurer 
was concerned. 

One night we called together the finance committee of 
the church. The Every Member Canvass would soon be 
on. It had been recommended by the finance commmittee 
to the advisory board, and by them to the church. We 
talked of our present condition and our needs. We told 
them what we had done. We did not claim a finished 
product in the cards; we were saving them time and 
“whipping up” into form this piece of work against the 
need upon us. They liked what we had done. They 
thought it would go. Did they really believe it would go? 
They did. It was suggested we try it out on ourselves. 
The men were shown their cards. They made their 
pledges. They exceeded the amounts on the cards. 
Here was a choice group of select men and they were 
committed most heartily. The treasurer and the pastor 
at his home that first night had selected out of the mem- 
tership all the people we believed could make and would 
make the canvass. This carefully selected group of 
twenty-five were gone over with the finance committee 
at this first meeting with them. They were all found to be 
on the teams and learned who were to be their team- 
mates. The church officially voted that the canvass shall 
be in late October. This is now September. Our folk like 
to come to the roomy old parsonage. We invited a group 
for a social evening, but warned them we had “an axe 
to grind.” These were the select ones to make the can- 
vass. They came, with the exception of two. But here 
and there a wife accompanied her husband, and we had 
more than enough for twelve teams. At the close of the 
evening the pastor told them he had called them together 
to assist in a delightful task: He told them what had been 
done looking toward the Every Member Canvass. He 
spoke frankly and to the letter disclosed the work so far. 
From many came the word, “We would like to see our 
card.” The treasurer came forward and passed them 
out. They made their subscriptions. They subscribed 
more than was on the cards in total. 

On the following Sunday night the pastor asked this 
group of canvassers to meet him in the church office be- 
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fore the evening service. Nearly all were there. Without 
consulting anyone, not even his wife, he sent out very 
urgent invitations to those of the membership he felt 
might possibly be the most difficult to approach by the 
teams. He asked them to come and consult with him 
about an important piece of work to be undertaken. A 
large majority of these came. There was a good atmos- 
phere with all the people present who had pledged. The 
pastor told the story and brought it down to date. To 
those present this night he made the inquiry, ‘Would you 
not like to see your cards?”’ They did not all respond, 
most of them did. The treasurer gave out the cards. The 
pastor read the names of those present who had pre- 
viously pledged, not the amounts. Some of the people 
pledged, some took the cards and said they would think 
it over. All this group later pledged the amount on the 
cards. They were not seen by the teams. Meantime the 
pastor was preaching sermons on the “Lordship of 
Jesus.”” When the morning offering is being taken and 
the organ is being played softly, he quotes the Word on 
giving, without comment. There are other meetings with 
the canvassers. They select the people they are to call 
upon. The number has now been so reduced that each 
team has about five to see. On the Sunday of the canvass 
they come back after the morning service, after dinner 
at their own homes, and every last one is present. In 
fact one woman is sent home, she has no team-mate, and 
the cards are taken up. At the close of the morning 
service there was a brief service of dedication in which 
the canvassers were set aside by prayer for the work. 
Before they separated for the work in the afternoon, 


’ God’s blessing was sought. 


It was a happy evening service. Quite informal. The 
members of the teams told of the happy time of the after- 
noon and came forward with the pledges. Those not at 
home were seen later, each team holding the cards and 
turning in the pledges after all on their list were seen. 
When the whole’ matter was ended we were several 
hundred dollars better off than we had hoped possible. 
Our people were delighted over the result. It was a good 
word to send forth into the community. 

In conclusion. We owe our ‘success to the following 
met conditions. At least one knew the membership; a 
sympathetic understanding of each home; taking time 


enough to work out details; making the matter human 


and keeping machinery out of sight and out of mind; 
dealing frankly with everybody. Heretofore it has been 
deemed wise to keep under cover the suggested amount 
sought. This time we featured it with amazing results. 
The man hard to approach we brought to a wonderful 
atmosphere and took him into hearty accord by over- 
whelming numbers who had pledged. We love to raise 
money for His work, and throughout was the spirit that 
we were engaged in a most delightful undertaking. Take 
time enough to instruct the canvassers. Begin by making 
every last member feel that an Every Member Canvass 
is just what we need, pray all the way through, and close 
with thanksgiving. 


Stewardship of Hospitality 


The Delaware Avenue Baptist Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., held in September and October a six-weeks’ school 
of missions. The first feature of the evening was a fellow- 
ship supper. There followed three classes: two studying 
missions, and one stewardship. After the classes there 
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was a general assembly which took the place of the mid- 
week meeting. Each evening the assembly was devoted 
to the presentation of some phase of stewardship. One 
night the subject was ‘The Stewardship of Hospitality.” 
At the close of the discussion, the pastor of the church, 
Dr. Arthur Gordon, suggested that a practical applica- 
tion of the subject of the evening be made in the estab- 
lishment of a “ Bureau of Hospitality.” His plan was for 
the church secretary to make contacts between church 
members who were willing to offer hospitality and those 
who would enjoy such hospitality—strangers in the con- 
gregation, college students, students from other lands, 
business and industrial young people, and “‘ New Ameri- 
cans.” The Bureau was established and began to func- 
tion the following Sunday. 

It has now been in operation for about a month. The 
first reaction of those who received invitations was sur- 
prise, but that was followed immediately by warm appre- 
ciation. Both hosts and guests are blessed. It is hoped 
other churches will have their Bureaus of Hospitality. 


It is the Deed 
By A. T. RoBINson 


“Deeds, deeds—too many words,” impatiently and 
disdainfully exclaimed Rousseau, the great .French 
educator, as he looked at the lop-sided, schematized 
systems of education in his day. For he lived in a day 
when the nutural sciences were yet in their swaddling 
clothes, and before the first technical school that was to 
give England the commercial supremacy of the world 
was founded. Germany and America following her lead 
in emphasizing the deed, made possible the present con- 
quest of earth and sky, so that the century in which we 
live shows more increase in general enlightenment, com- 
fort and culture than the sixty centuries which preceded it. 

It is even so in religion. For example, theorizing, 
speculating, explaining and exhorting about Christian 
Stewardship will not conquer the world for Christ. Ex- 
plaining and hearing about Stewardship is not Steward- 
ship—to the hearer: it 1s but the introduction to it. While 
Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz and Spinoza ruled the 
intellectual world, the common man wallowed in poverty 
and ignorance; but when the Freoebels, Pestalotzis and 
Rousseaus ascended the throne with their emphasis on 
the deed, the masses began to stir and the common man 
to rise and the course of world history began to change. 

“Tf a brother or sister be naked and in lack of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not the things 
needful to the body; what doth it profit?” caustically 
observes the Apostle James. 

All writers on Stewardship seem agreed that the very 
least a Christian man should contribute to God’s work 
in the world is one-tenth of his net income. How few 
have attained to that! Yet this is what resulted when 
thirteen men in South Lansing Baptist Church undertook 
to do it. The statement is from Mr. H. H. Hess, a suc- 
cessful insurance man. 

“We started our group quietly as an experiment, and 
thirteen men agreed to tithe jointly for three months and 
then make a reckoning. Outside pledges were kept and 
each member put in a slip showing the amount of the 
tithe paid outside. No individual accounting was kept. 
The tithing treasurer knew no more than anyone else. 
Each was on his honor to keep his own records and was 
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accountable only to God. At the end of three months 
they asked to continue three more. The church treasurer 
advised me that the tithe of this group of thirteen men 
was more than half the total receipts of the church, which 
has more than 500 members. I believe this suggests the 
solution of all our financial difficulties and most of our 
spiritual. The last treasurer’s report showed—for the 
first time in history—all debts paid and a balance of 
more than $1,000 in the treasury.” 

The deed interprets the creed, for life’s creed is in the 
deed. “Facts are the fingers of God.” Alas, that we 
should be about to die before we find out how to live; 
before we discover that “there is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth”’; that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 


How He Got Out of the Mire of Debt 
By A. T. RoBINSON 


It was during a conference in a western state that a 
gentleman rose up to bear witness to the faithfulness of 
God concerning Mal. 3:10, “Bring ye the whole tithe 
into the storehouse that there may be food in my house, 
and prove me now herewith if I will not open the windows 
of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
He was a man of standing in the community, a lawyer 
and at this time mayor of the city in which he dwelt. 
The snows of many winters had begun to gather on his 
head, a fact which added somewhat to the impressiveness 
of his remarks. The multitude of years is supposed to 
bring wisdom. He said: 

“T have greatly enjoyed what has been said here to- 
night regarding the faithfulness of God where tithing is 
concerned. I struggled for years in the mire of debt and 
somehow never could get free. And being so hard up and 
in debt all the time I persuaded myself with some kind of 
devil’s logic that I ought not to contribute anything 
worth while to the church, and I did not. 

“But one day light came to me. I saw what a miser- 
able part I was playing in the great drama of world re- 
demption and I there and then made up my mind that I 
would begin to tithe and if necessary go into further debt 
for the Lord’s sake. Then it happened. I do not know 
how, but I began to find myself working free of the toils 
that so long had hampered and vexed me, and at length 
I was clear of debt and on the highway to prosperity.” 

“How long were you wandering in that wilderness of 
debt?” I asked. ‘‘ Between thirty-five and forty years,” 
was the reply. Long enough to find out there was some- 
thing wrong with his financial scheme. How many other 
good people.there are of like experience only God knows. 
We are so busy fashioning our own schemes we have no 
time to consider God’s, and so we have to go on laboring 
in the very fire. 

It is a long time since it was written, but it is just as 
true now as the day it was written: ‘My people are 
destroyed for the lack of knowledge.” 


Why the Cause Languishes 


One of the sisters was calling in her neighborhood on a 
certain day. She said to the lady of the house, *SAnd 
what church do you attend?” iar 

“T attend the First Baptist,” was the reply. 

“And are you a member there?”’ 
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“Ves, I am.” 

“Well, you don’t attend church do you?” 

“Sure I do. I go every year. Easter is my time for 
going to church.” 

“And do you give anything to the church?” 

“Sure Ido. I gave them two bath towels last year.” 

Dear reader, this is not a bit of comedy hatched in the 
sanctum of “The College Widow.” It is a bit of tragedy 
taken from the life of one of our prominent churches and 





: HE practice of stewardship is the ultimate goal of all Christian preach- 
> ing and teaching. To use al/ one’s time and talents, a// one is and has, 
: in accord with the will of God, that is surely to reach the ideal. That is truly 
% to love God with all the heart, mind, soul and strength, and one’s neighbor as 
é oneself. That and nothing less is Christian stewardship.—W. E. Henry. 





Testimonies 


The Seventy-five Million Dollar Campaign was launched 
when I was twelve years of age. I pledged $25 not knowing 
where I would get it. The pledge was paid before due, because 
it was paid with “tithe” money. This is one of the out- 
standing pleasures of my youth. 

I was telling a friend of the pleasure I find in tithing when 
he said, “‘I do not believe in it. The ten commandments are 
sufficient for me to live by and the tithe is not mentioned in 
them.”’ Then I read to him Malachi 3:10, and also Matthew 
22:21. If every Christian would tithe, the church pledges 
would be sufficient to cover our Christian obligations at home 
and abroad, campaigns and debts would be a thing of the 
past, and the finance committee could function as a missionary 
committee. There would not be need for an ‘‘SOS” call from 
the mission fields, but a host of missionaries would be at work 
around the world.—Wallace B. Jones. 

My tithing experience has been such that nothing could 
ever induce me to go back to the old haphazard way of 
giving. The Lord has indeed opened the windows of heaven 
and poured out blessings beyond number, and as I have 
given above my tithe, so has He accordingly blessed me. The 
experience is one which cannot adequately be told in words, 
but must be tried to be appreciated. To you who have never 
tried it, I recommend it, and know it will prove to be one of 
the greatest blessings of your Christian life. The happiest 
part of my pay-day is the putting aside of the Lord’s portion 
—a tenth of what He has given me. It is not a duty, but a 
joyous privilege, and my only regret is that I have not more 
to give Him. For what is that small sum compared with all 
the blessings He has given me? And when I can give Him 
more than my tithe, it thrills me far beyond any other 
pleasure money can give. The half has not been told of the 
joy and blessing of this tithing experience. — Margaret 
Thomsen. 

I used to think “I am always giving to the church and 
missions—I know I give more than my tenth.” About four 
years ago I decided to keep an account of what I gave and 
found it was by no means the tenth. Then I proved God, as 
he asks us to in Malachi 3:10, and have indeed received a 
blessing.’ The last few months my tenth has been small, but 
it is a comfort to know that little or much, God understands 
and does not withhold his blessing because the gift is small. 
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presented as the pastor gave it to one of our field workers. 
Multiply that by X and you have the reason why the 
battle halts and the Kingdom of God fails to come. 
Consider it and you will discover the why of a Steward- 
ship department. Some church failed to start that life 
right when it was young. It failed in its teaching min- 
istry, and hence the warped and shrivelled soul. As we 
make them, so we have them. Also, as we fail to make 
them, so we have them. 





ate 


from Tithers 


I am so thankful now that I started when I did and gave 
while I was able-—Minnie Summers. 

To me the tithe is a debt, for Christ owns all that we 
possess. I have always found that nine-tenths of my income 
with God’s blessing will go farther than ten-tenths without. 
The following quotation has greatly influenced me: 


Give more if you would have more; 
Spend less and you will want less; 


Keep all and you will lose all. 
—Mae Rothrock 


I became a tither over four years ago, which was a long 
time after I had become a Christian. I received a very 
special blessing which made me realize that without God’s 
will I could not prosper, and all that we receive and have is 
the Lord’s, and I became a tither. I soon found that what I 
thought would be great sacrifices did not seem hard at all— 
and as I gave I prospered and received God’s blessing. 
Tithing has proved a real blessing and help to me and it has 
indeed become a happy habit. Now it is easy to give cheer- 
fully more than a tenth of my earnings to the Lord who has 
prospered me. I can say briefly I have been blessed with 
abundant vitality and a feeling of contentment. which is 
worth more than any of the luxuries money can buy. I am 
a working girl and have been blessed in my work and the 
positions I have held since I began to tithe. Besides the 
temporal blessings I have received spiritual blessings which 
have enriched my life. Proportionate giving, or giving one- 
tenth, as the Lord prospers us, is not a hard matter, if we 
are willing to begin. The tithe should be laid by as we receive 
our salary or income and this should become a willing and 
cheerful habit. Any one who tries this plan will find that it 
works, and that it is a most effective way of serving our Lord 
and furthering His Kingdom.—E. L. M. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” The more 
one earns, the more one has to give and the more one gives 
the happier one is. This has been my experience as a tither. 
I have always tithed my income. The tithe always seems 
to me like the Lord’s treasury for which I am trustee, and 
it gives me great pleasure to disperse it among the different 
fields of His work. Tithing is the best way to be able to give 
and give generously.—Anna M. Monroe. 
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SUN YAT SEN’S LEGACY 


In Foreign A ffairs for January Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticut has a remarkable article entitled ‘““New 
China’s Political Bible.” We quote his opening para- 
graphs, as necessary to an understanding of what follows: 

Students of contemporary Chinese history and politics 
are well aware that the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen is held in 
greater esteem in China today than any living statesman or 
any political philosopher of the past century. Adhesion to 
his theories has been proclaimed, not only by the Cantonese 
or “Nationalist” government, but also by the Northern war 
lords. In many localities, including the Capital at Nanking, 
every Monday morning services are held in his honor. Obei- 
sance is made thrice to his picture. His parting message is 
read aloud. . 

This message or “will,” as it is sometimes called, is fre- 
quently found painted in large characters on walls or bill- 
boards in Southern and Central China. It is not long. It 
stresses the “imperative” necessity for all his disciples to 
“do their utmost” to realize ‘““The Three Principles for the 
People.” This is a book by Dr. Sun containing a series of 
sixteen lectures. It has become a political bible for ““Nation- 
alist”? China. It is a compulsory textbook for every school 
controlled by the Nationalists. There is no question that its 
influence has been and is going to be enormous. It is said 
that quotations and paraphrases of its text occur in almost 
every political harangue delivered by members of the great 
Kuo Min Tang, the political society of ““Nationalist” China. 
A recent slogan reads, “‘“The Three Principles for the People’ 
are the principles for National salvation.” Another reads, 
“To be against ‘The Three Principles for the People’ is to be 
a counter revolutionary.” 

Briefly, the ‘Three Principles” taught in this book are 
Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism. With the method 
of treating the two last we need not concern ourselves. But 
the first is of supreme importance to all who would understand 
China of today and gauge the trend of China of tomorrow. 


Senator Bingham analyses the lectures, showing their 
fallacious and menacing character. We can give only 
hints. The first lecture points out that the Chinese have 
not been taught to think of a Chinese nation but only 
in terms of the family and clan. The ancestral idea has 
been upheld at the point of sacrifice, the national idea 
never. Dr. Sun calls their attention to the rise of Japan 
because Japan had emphasized the principle of nation- 
alism. China must do this or perish. He attributes the 
loss of nationalism to conquest by a foreign people, the 
Manchus. He holds up Russia as the savior of mankind, 
and the 150,000,000 Russians are quoted as intending to 
join with the weaker countries of Asia to resist the more 
powerful nations. Then, after holding up Russia as the 
friend of all weak nations, he threatens China with an 
America of overwhelming magnitude, which within a 
hundred years will outnumber the Chinese two to one 
and move into China as a conquering horde, obliterating 
the Chinese people and their culture. This seems 


fantastic, but it is serious with Dr. Sun, and is the 
doctrine taught in this new Chinese Bible. The second 
lecture sets forth the astounding proposition that if the 
Chinese people continue to suffer from foreign domination 
and economic pressure they may not even last ten years. 
He prophesies that if some method cannot be found of 
warding off this condition China will be destroyed. It 
must be remembered that these prophecies of doom are 
issued by the man now most revered of all by the masses 
of Chinese, who cannot read this book but will have its 
precepts dinned into their ears by trained agitators 
whose business it is to inflame the populace against 
foreigners and foreign nations. 

When it comes to Dr. Sun’s alleged facts, the most 
astonishing misstatements and fallacies are given serious- 
ly and are such as to appeal to the Chinese fear and 
hatred of all foreigners. The utterly misleading “sta- 
tistics’ are brought to bear to prove to the faithful 
members of the Kuo Min Tang (Nationalist party) that 
if they do not drive out the foreigner their country will 
be destroyed. The threat of racial extinction is 
constantly pressed, and Britain and America are at 
length brought forward as the two strongest countries in 
the world, which in the future may be able to destroy the 
other nations and become together an independent power. 
Then China may be conquered by Britain and the 
Chinese will become British subjects. This is a deft way 
to induce the Chinese to join with the Bolsheviks in order 
to be saved from the Saxon domination. The height is 
reached when Dr. Sun declares that extermination is so 
near that, “knowing this we must proclaim it in all 
quarters and tell everyone that we Chinese are already 
in such a position that we cannot escape the destruction 
of our own nation. When everybody has learnt this 
what ought we to do? The proverb says, ‘When the 
beast is cornered it will fight.’ When we are pressed 
to the point where there is no escape, we must rouse up 
and risk our lives to fight the enemy. Shall we be able 
to fight? Yes, certainly. But it will be only if we realize 
that our end is near, and death is certain. Therefore, 
to advocate nationalism, our 400,000,000 must know that 
their end is near. We who are about to die, shall we fight 
or not?” es 

As Senator Bingham says, the answer is obvious. The 
sad part of it is that the teaching of this book is compul- 
sory in all the schools in the Nationalist territory, not 
excepting mission schools. Under the present policy of 
the Nationalist Government all schools must be registered 
and must agree to have Kuo Min Tang doctrines taught 
in the schools. The new generation in Southern and 
Central China is going to be saturated with this doctrine 
which is so sacred that to set oneself up in opposition 
to it is to be a “counter revolutionary” and subject to 
loss of life and property. Besides advising the Chinese 
to fight, Dr. Sun urges strikes and the boycott and the 
severance of economic relations with foreigners. The 
result of this doctrine has been keenly felt in Canton, 
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and up and down the Yangtze valley. Many of the 
leading Chinese merchants and bankers do not agree, 
but with the spread of the Kuo Min Tang and the 
increasing use of the “Three Principles,” the effect is 
bound to be felt more and more unless it can be combated. 
Senator Bingham says the lectures in their present form 
were probably published in 1924, the year of Dr. Sun’s 
death, and the text may have been somewhat doctored 
by the Russians who were then directing the councils of 
the Kuo Min Tang. But however that be, the point of 
concern is that this is the gospel that is being taught in 
China today. That Dr. Sun held such views would 
explain Mrs. Sun’s partiality for the Russian communist 
group and her present domicile in Russia. 


THE MISSIONARY ANGLE 


It is interesting in this connection to note the views 
expressed in The Chinese Recorder for November. This 
is the monthly journal of the Christian Movement in 
China, with a strong and representative editorial board, 
Frank Rawlinson editor in chief. The leading editorial, 
answering the question, “What of Christian Work?” says 
that instead of asking what happened to mission work 
in China, it should be, ‘What about Christian work 
there?” Viewed from this angle, says the editor, “one 
can say with confidence that instead of having gone to 
ruin it promises to be yet greater than ever it was.” 
While missionary work has been shunted on to a siding 
in the main, and much of it has been disturbed and 
dislocated, with considerable loss of momentum and 
efficiency, yet of sixteen Christian colleges eleven are 
open; the majority of other schools still carry on; of 
hospitals under the Southern Government about 63 
percent, under the Northern about 94 percent have 
carried on. That the majority of churches have weath- 
ered the storm seems evident. A missionary who has 
been through the thick of the worst of the revolution 
sums up the situation: “Missionaries almost unanim- 
ously report Christian work going forward under the 
direction of the local Chinese leaders.” So the editor’s 
conclusion is: ‘Christian work has been shocked but 
it has not stopped! It has fallen more fully upon Chinese 
shoulders and become more the concern of Chinese hearts 
and minds than ever before. In this regard the Revolu- 
tion has really pushed Christian work forward.” This 
was written doubtless about the first of October, but 
conditions since then have changed for the better rather 
than otherwise. 

As for the Revolution, it is said that in some places 
over-zealous labor organizations have been submerged 
by reactionary resentment. “The Nationalistic urge for 
the moment seemed to have reached an impasse. The 
misbehavior of some Nationalist leaders and the un- 
fortunate habit of Nationalist armies of occupying 
private homes, temples, schools and churches have caused 
a wave of disillusionment to engulf the former enthu- 
siasm for the Revolution. A prominent Chinese Christian 
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intimated that a generation would be needed to achieve 
Nationalistic ideals; a well known missionary allowed a 
century for the same consummation. Yet both agreed 
in that they expected change and progress to continue. 
None expect China to revert to the good (or otherwise) 
old days. 

Some permanent significances for the future are noted: 
(1) In Sun Yat Sen a new idealistic leadership has been 
set up; of 4600 Chinese students the majority chose Sun 
as their hero, with Confucius second; as a popular hero 
he has for the time being at least displaced the older 
national leaders. (2) A new national emotion, new sense 
of nationhood has been started. National unification and 
international equality are its two major notes. (3) The 
emperor, as the symbol of national authority, has slipped 
into the archives of history, and will stay there. (4) A 
new social alignment has emerged; peasants have organ- 
ized as peasants, laborers have broken off from the 
democratic guilds with a new economic consciousness. 
(5) A social realignment evident also in the new con- 
sciousness and organic relationships of Chinese women. 
In addition to their obligations to the family they are 
adding participation in political, legal, commercial and 
social activities. 

All these fruits of the revolutionary spirit have a 
permanent significance for the future of China. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


Speaking of this article on Sun Yat Sen and his 
destructive doctrines to a friend who spent many years 
in the foreign field and is in close touch with affairs in 
the Orient, he threw a bit of optimistic light into the 
gloomy picture. He said it was true that the “Three 
Principles” of Sun Yat Sen were promulgated every- 
where and received as a slogan of the National Party, 
taught in the schools, and revered beyond question. 
But he added that this did not apply to the lectures in 
the so-called “Political Bible.” These lectures, he said, 
form the commentary of Dr. Sun on the three principles, 
and have never found favor with the chief leaders of the 
Kuo Min Tang. He said these leaders did not believe 
in the anti-foreign enmity and hatred inculcated by the 
commentary. Nor did they fail to see the absurd 
conclusions which Sun Yat Sen drew from fallacious 
premises. They could not openly oppose his views 
expressed in the commentary, because he was dead and 
now idolized by the people. But they could make it 
plain to the foreign governments and the foreigners in 
China that they did not join in his feelings or views, and 
were opposed to fighting, strikes or boycotts as a means 
of establishing China on a secure basis. That this was 
the truth of the situation, this friend said, was proved 
by the manner in which the Kuo Min Tang had thrown 
off the Russian red domination, and the curbing of the 
anti-foreign hostilities. At the same time, if the com- 
mentary is in the schools as a textbook it will be difficult 
to prevent the poisoning of the student minds. 
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IN THE KANIGIRI FIELD of South India, 
to which Rev. G. H. Brock returned in the 
fall, extensive evangelistic tours were 
made during the summer. Two of the 
touring evangelists baptized sixty people 
in one village. From the beginning of the 
year to the end of summer, 311 people 
had been baptized on this field. 

ww 

IN A LITTLE OVER a half year, in 1927, 
Dr. Hjalmar Ostrom had performed 56 
major operations with a record of no 
deaths, in the medical work for Ntondo, 
Belgian Congo. Cloudy days hamper the 
surgical work, because of poor artificial 
lighting. In emergencies lamps and lan- 
terns are used. Part of the doctor’s 
work consists in the examination of whole 
villages for sleeping sickness and the vac- 
cination of great numbers of people. 

ww 

SEVEN BAPTISMS HAVE RESULTED from 
a renewed effort in Church work in 
Santa Ana, El Salvador. Missionary 
work in the outstations has been revived, 
although there are no native pastors to 


send out. 
ane aie'a 
THE SECOND RuMANIAN Baptist Sun- 
day school is the largest foreign-speaking 
school in Detroit. 
HM 
SHANGHAI Baptist COLLEGE has a 
record enrolment this year, 390 having 
entered the Middle School in the fall, 
and 470 the college grades. Among the 
college students are 113 girls. A fine 
Christian spirit is reported by President 


F. J. White. 
reroyd 


CHRISTIANS OF KiTYANG, South China, 
united this fall with the Charity Guild of 
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A Re-marriage That Never 
Happened 


Recently thereoccurredin Japan 
a wedding of rather unusual in- 
terest. The bride is a graduate of 
one of our girls’ schools and the 
groom is at present one of its 
younger teachers. Both insisted 
on having a Christian wedding. 
The parents understood their feel- 
ing, but fearing the opposition of 
the large number of Buddhist rela- 
tives, gave their consent only on 
condition that after the Christian 
ceremony they should be married 
according to the usual Japanese 
custom. 

The Christian marriage service 
was held in the groom’s home. 
The minister in charge has for 
many years served faithfully not 
only in the churches but in the 
school, and has married a number 
of the graduates. Relatives of the 
bride and groom were of course 
present. At the completion of the 
Christian service, the members of 
both families went to the bride’s 
home for the Japanese ceremony. 
Everything was ready, the guests 
were waiting, when the head of the 
relatives arose and said, “For the 
first time I have witnessed a Chris- 
tian wedding. After such a beau- 
tiful, solemn ceremony I feel no 
other is needed.” All the relatives 
agreed, and the family proceeded 
at once to the wedding feast.— 
From the Japan Baptist Annual. 








INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF AN OLD SPANISH CHURCH IN A VILLAGE NEAR CAPIZ. 


the city in caring for wounded members 
of the “Red” Army as soldiers passed 
through the city. Chinese Christians took 
subscriptions and provided shelter for 
many who had no one to look after them. 
Sheds were built for the wounded as part 
of the service to them. The Red Cross 
department of the Nationalist Army had 
more than it could do in caring for its own 
sufferers and there was no one to look 
after the sick and the dying among its 
enemies. 
MM 

BAPTIST WORK IN PorTo RICo is rated 
as the finest evangelical effort on the 
island, by a recent visitor to headquarters 
who has traveled the length and breadth 
of Porto Rico for the prohibition cause. 


ww 
MANY HAVE BEEN turned away from 
the Baptist school at Managua, Nicar- 
agua. With 365 pupils enrolled, it is 
crowded to overflowing. 
Kw 
SUMMER SCHOOLS were held in Shang- 
hai, East China, to help students from 
the schools which had been broken up 
by the war, and to enable them to make 
up some of the studies they had lost. 


ww 

Tue Baptists of Oroville, Cal., have 
grateful memories of the visit of the 
Chapel Car Grace, in charge of Rev. and 
Mrs. A. C. Blinzinger. Services were held 
in the car for several weeks and when the 
car moved on to another needy field it 
left the Oroville church in happy posses- 
sion of the Sunday school unit of a new 
church building. The property is valued 
at $9,000. There are two floors, 24 x 52, 
fully equipped. See page 109. 





NOTE THE EVIDENT NEED OF 
THE BUILDING NEXT TO THE CHURCH IS AN OLD CONVENT NO LONGER IN USE. 
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Neglected People of the Borderland of Burma 
REV. J. H. 


DESCRIBED IN 


HAVE recently returned from a forty- 

day tour. It took me to the borders of 
Yunnan, French Indo-China and Siam. 
It was an exceedingly strenuous tour for 
both my men and my pack ponies, for 
much of the journey had to be made in 
the rains. This meant muddy roads and 
swollen rivers that seldom had bridges. 
Often I was soaked from head to foot, 
but apparently with no ill effects. When 
fording swollen rivers it was difficult to 
keep the water out of one’s shoes, even 
though one’s feet were lifted up in the 
vicinity of the pony’s neck. My com- 
panions had frequent bouts with fever, 
but with the exception of one of my 
teachers whom I had to leave behind in 
one of our Christian villages because he 
had malaria, we accomplished our ob- 
jective and all returned home safely, all 
of us feeling that the tour was of great 
blessing and profit to the many villages 
visited. During the journey I baptized 
some seventy Lahus. 

While touring through a section of 
country populated by the Kaw tribe, we 
had some interesting experiences. The 
Kaws are exceedingly shy and super- 
stitious. In one village in particular the 
people came to our camp at night in 
great numbers. It must have been that 
many of them were seeing a white man 
for the first time in their lives. They 
came and felt my feet, legs and hands, 
and pulled up my coat sleeves to see the 
color of my skin. They addressed me as 
Afimiyeh, which is the Kaw word for 
God. When these kindly Kaw people 
came in this way, 1 was again impressed 
with the sad fact that there are still many 
people here in Kengtung State who never 
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TYPICAL HOUSE IN A JUNGLE VILLAGE IN THE REGION 


THIS ARTICLE 


have heard of Christ the Saviour. Even 
after 2,000 years, since Christ died, the 
message of redemption is still unknown 
to the masses of this splendid race. How 
much the Kaws need Christ! Opium and 
drink threaten to ruin this fine tribe. 
Even the women and some of the boys 
who ought to be in school ‘are opium 
smokers. 

In this Kaw village we preached the 
gospel in song. My Lahu teachers and I 
sang hymn after hymn to them. They 
would have stayed with us all night had 
we not requested them to go home. In 
that village there was a Kaw girl with a 
very bad foot. I cut away the toe-nail 
of the big toe, cleaned out the wound, 
applied iodine and vaseline and bound 
the foot up with a bandage which had 
come all the way from the First Church, 
Long Beach, Calif. How welcome to 
those isolated and neglected physical 
sufferers are the remedies with which we 
are sometimes able to provide them. 
What relation has a bandage to the 
Kingdom of God? Various are the ways 
and means of bringing the message of the 
love of God to a people like the Kaws, 
who live their lives in the bondage of 
fear. I see indications of God’s workings 
in the hearts of the Kaw people, and some 
day there will be a Kaw Christian church 
in Kengtung State. 

This is our second year at Loimwe, 
since the moving of the Lahu work from 
Kengtung. This year we have had the 
largest enrollment of pupils in our Cen- 
tral School that we have had in the past 
ten years. The Lahu boys and girls like 
this mountain location, where it is reason- 
ably cool the whole year round and where 
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they are practically free from malaria. 
It is seldom that we see a mosquito at 
this 5,000 foot elevation. 

We have cut down the forest and have 
built our school plant. Jungle is all about 
us. During the past few months a full- 
grown leopard, an 800-pound wild boar, 
and a barking deer have been shot and 
killed by our teachers in the jungle ad- 
jacent to our compound. There is also 
numerous small game, providing the 
teachers’ larders with curry material. 
On these hills where was a dense forest 
a few years ago, we have several acres of 
paddy, a large quantity of Indian corn, 
plenty of good Irish potatoes, some pump- 
kins and beans, all for our boarding school 
of about 200 pupils. In time and with 
sufficient help, I believe it will be possible 
to grow all the rice for the school. In this 
way we will be able to realize self-support 
for the Lahu Central School. 

Education for our Christian Lahu 
boys and girls is exceedingly important. 
I have now a very fine company of Lahu 
young men out in the jungle villages, as 
teachers in the schools and preachers in 
the churches. Most all of these young 
men have received their education during 
my eleven years in this field. When I 
think of these young men out in active 
service I am greatly encouraged; for I 
have strong reason to believe that the 
gospel message of Jesus Christ will be 
repeated and perpetuated by them, and 
whether an American missionary lives 
here or not, the Lahus and other hill 
tribes of Kengtung State will continue to 
have the gospel preached to them. The 
training of these young men is one of the 
best bits of work it has been the privilege 
of my teachers and myself to do on this 
field. 

Our work extends to the far-flung 
borders of Yunnan, French Indo-China 
and Siam. From remote villages located 
on these borders, our pupils come to our 
Central School, after they have completed 
the second or third grade in their village 
schools. 

Another Christian Transformation 

The last Lhota village in Assam visited 
was the one where not so very many years 
ago the missionary was obliged to leave 
on account of a rice-beer intoxicated 
crowd which threatened his life, so bitter 
was the opposition to the “New Teach- 
ing.” A small company of believers was 
in the village with a courageous leader, 
and a few more were willing to follow 
Christ in baptism. Now there stands 
in the village a painted wooden house 
of worship to the living God and on the 
evening of my return visit it was filled 
to the utmost.—R. B. Longwell. 
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Medical Missions 


When the material for the Quiz Book 
of 1925 was being prepared, many search- 
ing questions were submitted by the 
women indicating great interest in the 
whole plan of giving definite information 
in an attractive form. Among the ques- 
tions asked was this one: “Are there 
authentic instances of conversions result- 
ing from medical work in the Orient 
which justify the expenditure of mis- 
sionary money?” ‘The research necessary 
in order to give a positive answer revealed 
many instances of transformed lives 
directly traceable to medical work. Of 
the many answers found in missionary 
letters, perhaps none so perfectly an- 
swered the questions as this testimony of 
a patient in one of our women’s hospitals: 
“While in your hospital there has come 
to me a deeper realization of how Jesus 
the Great Physician healed souls as He 
went about healing sick bodies.” 

Medical work has opened many doors 
to the missionaries of the Woman’s 
Society. In China medical work has gone 
on continuously since its beginning in 
1889, and is peculiarly beneficent in its 
influence in the land which is so subject 
to pestilence as is China, and where there 
is no scientific knowledge of medicine. 
The Chinese people are very responsive 
to Christianity through medical work, 
and Chinese women are well qualified for 
nurses. Recent letters from Swatow tell 
of the activities of the hospitals. A larger 
number of girls from schools have entered 
training classes for nurses than usual at 
this time of year. 

In Kityang, Dr. Clara Leach is much 
overworked, as she has no Chinese phy- 
sician to help her. In addition to all her 
duties as physician she is carrying a heavy 
schedule in teaching. In other days this 
work had been shared by three or four 
trained workers, American and Chinese. 
During October Dr. Leach ministered to 
about forty wounded soldiers, her only 
helpers being two graduate native nurses. 

In Shanghai, China, is our “youngest 
child in the Orient,” and our own Dr. 
Lawney is the dean and head of the 
institution. The religious activities’ 
department of this great work of the 
Woman’s Christian Medical College, the 
Margaret Williamson Hospital and the 
Shanghai Union School of Nursing, well 
deserves an entire report. The comple- 
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tion and occupancy of Howell Hall for 
the College marks another milestone in 
the history of the medical school, writes 
Dr. Lawney. ‘We have experienced a 
new bond of Christian fellowship with 
our students, due in no little degree to the 
hospitality which the new home affords. 
The development of the fourth clinical 
teaching is a real satisfaction as Shanghai 
offers such abundant opportunities. Five 
outside hospitals are cooperating in giving 
our seniors opportunities in children’s 
diseases, diseases of the eye, etc. No 
other group of fourth year medical stu- 
dents in China have been more favored.” 

Dr. Bretthauer from West China is 
resting her tired body in the home land, 
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1897 meets the imperative need of a vast 
territory. The choice of Nellore has jus- 
tified the faith and courage of our pioneers 
for the station is a strategic center in an 
important field. A doctor, a nurse, a 
dispenser and a Bible woman and 
preacher go on tour to the village 
dispensaries and minister to thousands. 
These dispensaries bring large bodies of 
willing listeners every year, and the 
number brought into the churches 
through this form of medical work “is 
legion.” 

In Burma one hospital of the Woman’s 
Board at Moulmein ministers to a large 
field. There are great untouched areas, 
and resources are inadequate to needs. 
Dr. Anna Grey writes: ‘We continue to 
grow. During the first six months of this 
year we have averaged ten more per day 
in the hospital than in the preceding year. 
With the cut in our appropriation we have 
taken on the examination in more mission 
schools so as to meet our increasing 
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but her thoughts are with her Chinese. 
She writes of Mrs. Blue, who came to 
the hospital in Suifu because her family 
insisted upon it. “She was thin and woe- 
begone and unhappy. She refused to 
take any medicine. After awhile we 
found out it was because the fortune 
teller had told her that she would have 
but a few days to live. ‘So,’ she said, 
‘what is the use of taking medicines?’ 
Under the tender care of the nurses she 
changed her mind about dying, and you 
should see how fine she looks now.” 
The second stage of development of 
our work in India was marked by the 
beginning of medical work for women and 
children. The first was a little dispensary 
at Ramapatnam. The work has grown 
and developed through the years, and the 
Hospital at Nellore which was opened in 


expenditures. I personally did all the 
schools in Moulmein and Dr. Seagrave 
took the outside schools. Dr. Seagrave 
examined 4,122 school children in 18 out- 
side schools. The hospital has employed 
a graduate nurse who, with the Bible 
woman sent by the Burmese woman’s 
society, visits many of the patients who 
have left the hospital. The Bible woman 
talks to each patient and teaches the 
women and children in the hospital.” 
From far away Africa Dr. Mabie 
writes of busy days. So full are her 
waking hours of loving service that one 
wonders if there are more than twenty- 
four hours in a day in Kimpese. Dr. 
Mabie pays a high tribute to our new 
worker who went out this year,. Miss 
Mary Bonar. ‘She seems to be every- 
thing that a missionary should be. 
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Quietly steps into her place and is help- 
ful to every one. In five months she is 
ready for examination in Kikongo. 

Dr. Martha Gifford, loaned by the 
Moulmein Hospital to Assam, is still 
holding the fort in Gauhati until a per- 
manent physician shall arrive. 

In Helping Hand we can give only the 
briefest summary of events on the field. 
If you would know more about our 
medical work, read the new series of 
leaflets entitled, ‘Following the Great 
Physician.” There are four leaflets in 
the series. There is also a joint booklet 
of the two Foreign Societies, “Crowded 
Doorways of Healing Today.” 


White Cross Workers Attention 


In December Missions Mrs. Mont- 
gomery wrote so entertainingly and 
impressively about the results of Over- 
seas White Cross that there is renewed 
interest, and many letters are coming 
into headquarters that should go to the 
state officers. Will you please inform your 





The Way of Christian Friendliness 


- Perhaps you would like to know about 
one of our ‘lost Jews.” A little Spanish 
boy came to Sunday school with his 
playmate. He had been in the school 
some months, but no one had been to the 
home. I went there one day and found 
an attractive Hebrew mother with a 
beautiful baby girl. When I mentioned 
her boy and the Sunday school, she 
opened her heart at once. She had 
wanted to know about that church. Her 
husband was Spanish, a business man, 
away on a long trip through Spanish- 
speaking countries. She had lost her 
Jewish faith. For years she had not been 
to the synagogue. “I cannot go honestly, 
since I no longer believe.”” Her husband 
no longer held his old Roman Catholic 
faith. They were just drifting. When the 
little boy was five, she had told her hus- 
band it was not right to let him grow up 
with no religious training, so they had 
agreed to let him go with the playmate 
to a Sunday school. ‘‘We can’t teach. 
We do not know what is right. I read all 
the papers he brings home. It’s all good, 
so I let him go on. Please tell me, what is 
a Baptist church? My husband and I 
never talk about religion, but we have 
decided that we must make some decision 
some day, and whatever it is we must be 
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women of this? When they wish to know 
about shipments, needs, etc., write to 
your State White Cross Director. 


A Call to Prayer 


This is the last opportunity to sound 
the call to Prayer for Missions in Help- 
ing Hand. Advance notice has been 
given in other parts of the magazine. 
Remember the day, February 24th. It is 
to be a great day the world around. 
Programs in many countries have been 
translated and are ready for use. Posters 
are being planned, and every effort has 
been made to circle the globe with a 
prayer chain. Last year the day was 
observed in various ways and in many 
lands—in the interior villages of Africa, 
in cities, in rural communities, among 
groups of women and children. In Japan 
the women prayed for the women of 
China. We are asked to remember that 
“Prayer is the method which relates the 
irresistible might of God to the mission- 
ary enterprise.” 





united.” Both still held to belief in God. 
God still lived. All else had been cast 
aside. She finally consented to read the 
New Testament, casting aside all old 
prejudices as she read, only she wanted 
to wait and read with her husband when 
he returned. 

“T can’t teach my boy, because I don’t 
know what is right. I’m not at peace. 
I want peace.”” Can’t you hear her saying 
thatrP—I. C. 

Changes on the Field 


Recent appointments on the home 
mission fields include: Lenor F. Ramirez 
as teacher of the school at Guantanamo, 
Cuba; Victoria Rodriquez, missionary 
nurse at the clinic in Santa Ana, El Sal- 
vador; Mrs. Emma K. Kampfer, mission- 
ary among the cosmopolitan people at 
St. Paul;-Delphine B. Avery, associate 
with Maria Miller in the Italian Christian 
Center at Camden, N. J.; Hettie UI- 
brich, nurse at the Hospital Latino- 
Americano, Puebla, Mexico; and Helen 
May Greene, field not designated. Ma- 
tilda Utecht has been appointed Christian 
Americanization missionary for the cities 
of Chicago, Cleveland and Columbus. 

Resignations have been accepted from 
Ida Bullock, headworker at the Immanuel 
House, Brooklyn, and Angelina Larrosa, 
missionary at Coamo, Porto Rico. A 
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leave of absence has been granted to 
May B. Gilbert of the Colegio Bautista, 
Puebla; Margaret Renshaw, teacher, 
Guantanamo; and Mary Moody, nurse 
at the Hospital Latino-Americano. 
Emma Christensen has been transferred 
from Coarse Gold to work among the 
Indians at Sycamore, California. 


The Result of Tithing 


Up in the mountains of Porto Rico, 
away from the heat of the lowlands, is a 
bit of a chapel near the Rest Home for 
Missionaries. Two years ago a struggling 
few were attending services and being 
helped by the pastor at Cidra. Since 
then the people have enlarged and painted 
the chapel. Over 100 attend the Sunday 
school, which is superintended and taught 
by their own people. The report shows 
an attendance of 1098, for two large 
classes out in the hills had been counted 
in. The people have chosen their pastor 
from one of their own members who, 
though lacking in education, is a con- 
secrated man. Now they are talking of 
paying him a salary and becoming a self- 
sustaining church. 

How is this rapid growth accounted 
for? One of the members explained it as 
something which had grown up among 
the members. Everyone worked for the 
good of the chapel. Most of it, however, 
she attributed to a sermon by Don 
Erasmo Bernier from the San Juan 
church, on tithing. Practically everyone 
in the congregation is a tither, and two 
of their young men are now supply 
preachers in two smaller Baptist churches. 
It is thus that the gospel is spreading in 
Porto Rico. 


A Notable Example 


From Santa Ana, Salvador, Central 
America, Mrs. John G. Todd writes: 
“The churches of Salvador have desig- 





REV. J. G. TODD AND FIVE LAYMEN, 
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nated the second Sunday in August as 
Foreign Mission Sunday, when the little 
churches of Salvador do their best so that 
the gospel may be sent to those who 
know nothing as yet about our loving 
heavenly Father. It gives me great 
pleasure to enclose a check for $65.58 as 
an offering from our churches for the 
spread of the gospel in foreign lands.” 


Caravaners Carry on! 


TRAILS OF EVANGELISM 
Bertha Grimmell Judd 


The trails are long; 

They are many. 
This is a visual presentation of the scope of the work. 
OPENING Hymn: Songs of Joy, No. 36. 
ScrIPTuRE: Isaiah 62. 


PRAYER: Thanksgiving for the pioneers, the road 
builders, who broke the ground and began the 
work. Pray that we may be worthy of them, 
that the work may advance, not retrogress. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS: All trails of our Society . 


have had their origin in the interest, prayer and 
love of Christian women. Worship, the recog- 
nition of worth in God, leads to appreciation of 
the worth of man. Thus have home mis- 
sion trails been extended to people from many 
lands, inviting them to a common fellowship in 
Christ. We are to plot on a map the stations 
of this trail. 


1. All trails pass the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, where the workers are trained. Is 
my church represented? Pages 21-23. 

2. Have a poster with names of nationalities so 
as to introduce trails. Page 289. 

3. Havea map and onit show the location of the 
stations along the trail, affixing a star of a 
different color for each nationality. Pages 
278-284. Locate the position of your own 
church on the map and with strings connect 
these representatives with your church. Are 
they strong because of my church? Will they 
be stronger this year because of my church? 
Does the trail start with me? 

4. Have someone read or give verbatim Mary 
Sundell’s letter, which is a real challenge. 
Pages 133-135. 

5. Let everyone pledge her hearty cooperation. 


CLosING Hymn: Songs of Joy, No. 35. 


Copies of From Ocean to Ocean may be 
secured from any Baptist Literature 
Bureau for 4oc. A new leaflet on Chris- 
tian Centers will be off the press soon. 


Second Hand Clothing Not Needed 

at Spelman College 

Through the more than forty-five years 
of the history of Spelman College, friends 
in the churches of the North have been 
deeply interested in her welfare, and have 
found much joy in helping her in the 
work with the students and the com- 
munity. Many boxes and barrels have 
found their way to Spelman, and have 
proved a blessing not only to the young 
women in the school, but to needy people 
throughout the city of Atlanta. 

It rejoices the hearts of all the friends 
of Spelman that great progress has been 
made through the years. Recently word 
has come from the president of the Col- 
lege that conditions have so changed that 
second-hand clothing is no longer needed 
by Spelman College. Churches which 
have been sending such supplies to Spel- 
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man may desire to send them hereafter 
to Mather School, Beaufort, S. C., or to 
other of our mission fields. The principal 
of Mather School has written that there 
has been a decrease in the number of 
boxes and barrels of second-hand clothing 
at Mather. While in October, 1926, there 
were I15 pieces received, in October, 1927, 
there were only 67. This is sadly affecting 
the income from the Sales House, upon 
which the school depends in a large 
measure for funds for repairs, salaries of 
some of the teachers, etc. The Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society greatly appre- 
ciate the interest shown by the churches 
in the mission schools and fields of the 
Society, and it’s practical results. 


wer 


Rev. J. R. George of Spokane, acting 
executive secretary of East Washington 
and North Idaho, sends this report from 
the state missionary colporter, Fred 
Mathis: ‘While working this past week 
along down the great Pend D’Oreille 
River, I feel that the spirit of the Lord 
has guided me. I was unable to reach 
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Metaline Falls on account of the bad 
roads. While hesitating about turning 
back or trying to go on, I was led to turn 
into a lumbermen’s boarding house to 
inquire about the roads. Here I met a 
number of men. All of them left but one, 
a young man seriously injured while 
working in the timber. He was waiting 
here to be taken out so that he could have 
medical assistance. He was lonely and 
homesick. I went with him to his room 
and talked with him about Jesus. He 
was not a Christian but his heart was 
hungry. I read to him the third chapter 
of John. When I had read through the 
chapter, tears were in his eyes when he 
said, ‘That is what I need—a friend.” 
I told him how he could have Jesus as his 
friend and Saviour. We knelt down and 
both of us prayed. He fully surrendered 
his heart and life to Jesus Christ. Then 
and there I thanked God for the bad 
roads, and for His guiding me to this 
lonely, injured young man. With great 
joy I left him. He gave me the assurance 
that as soon as he has recovered from his 
injury, he will unite with the closest 
Baptist Church to his home.” 








DR. DANIEL G. LAI, FRONT ROW CENTER, WITH MISSIONARIES 
A. S. ADAMS AND G. E. WHITMAN AND CHINESE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE BAPTIST HOSPITAL AT HOPO, SOUTH CHINA 


A Promising Young Physician 


The work of Daniel G. Lai, M.D., a 
young Chinese physician in South China, 
deserves special mention. After graduat- 
ing from Shanghai College, he studied 
medicine at Rush Medical College in 
Chicago, and then served his interneship 
in Rochester, New York. Returning to 
China, he took special work at Peking 


Union Medical College, and then went to 
Hopo, South China, to work in the Bap- 
tist Mission Hospital. At first he had 
no trained nurse to assist him and practi- 
cally no equipment—not even a sterilizer. 
He has had full charge of the, hospital 
and his remarkable work during’ the past 
year has so won the confidence of,,the 
Chinese that they have subscribed about 
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$1750 gold per year for the current ex- 
penses of the hospital. 

In a recent letter Dr. Lai wrote: “Dr. 
Jackson, President of American Medical 
Association, in his address at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 17, 1927, said, ‘To- 
day the cost of care of a patient in a city 
hospital ranges from $4 to $8 a day. It 
does not include the expense of special 
nursing or other services of like nature. 
It does not consider the doctor’s service 
at all.’ In Hopo Hospital, we do not 
have even ten cents a day to care for one 
patient, and yet every year we have more 
than three thousand patients treated in 
our small hospital with small staff and 
very crude instruments. The reason I 
remain here is because I have faith in 
God in providing for our needs.” 

Dr. Lai recently married a fine young 
Chinese Chistian woman who is also a 
Doctor of Medicine. She is leaving a 
splendid position at Peking Union Medi- 
cal College in order to go with Dr. Lai 
to our poorly equipped, understaffed hos- 
pital at Hopo. 

His interest is not exclusively in the 
hospital and its work. Another letter 
from him says: “Our chapel service is 
fairly well attended and our pastor is 
leading a Bible class for all of us. In the 
hospital we are also pushing our evangel- 
istic work, and our preachers and medical 
staff are laying stress upon personal work 
among the patients. The people are 
asking for the early return of our mis- 
sionaries. Our voluntary Bible class is 
well attended. Last Thursday night 
there were more than fifty people present. 
In the hospital, besides medical atten- 
tion, we lay great stress on evangelistic 
work, and all of our patients are led to 
know the love of Jesus, our greatest com- 
forter and physician.” 


Gospel Teams in Burma 


Rev. V. W. Dyer reports the work of 
his Gospel Teams in Burma: “Twenty 
students from the seminaries, ten from 
the Burman and ten from the Karen, and 
all four from the English Seminary, have 
done gospel work either in groups of three 
or in large campaigns of a dozen students 
every week-end. I have used 23 differ- 
ent Judson College students during the 
last month and over 40 before the hot 
season.” 

As a result of a campaign in Moulmein 
there were 50 requests for baptism and 20 
more decisions to follow Christ in the 
Karen school, while the combined Bur- 
mese schools had 50 decisions. In Toun- 


goo 53 children made decisions for Christ 
and are being instructed for baptism. 
Mr. Chester Chartrand, Principal of 
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the Baptist Normal School in Rangoon, 
describes one of the baptismal services. 
“There was no place in the village where 
the water was deep enough for baptism, 
which necessitated walking about half a 
mile through the paddy fields to a little 
pond, all overgrown with lilies and water 
hyacinth. The long procession of about 
125 walking single file along the ridges 
which mark off the rice fields, in their 
bright red, pink, and blue longyis, with 
the light green paddy fields and the dark 
green jungle for a background, formed a 
truly beautiful picture. We all gathered 
around the little pond and sang hymns, 
while one of the boys waded out into the 
water to clear away some of the lilies. 
Saya Ah Kok explained that baptism was 
symbolic of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, of the washing away of sin, and 
rebirth to a new life. Eight were bap- 
tized on confession of their faith.” 


A Kuki Priest at a Christian Funeral 


A few weeks ago a Kuki village priest 
and his wife went home happy, but with 
mixed thoughts. Their son in mid-teens 
had been here in school a short time. 
He was brought to my hospital with an 
enormous tubercular abscess of the hip. 
For a few weeks he improved, and then 
gradually grew worse and wasted almost 
to a skeleton. But from time to time he 
told his father and his mother of the joy 
and peace and of the happiness awaiting 
him. During his last week he told his 
parents that he was going to a place of no 
sadness and for him it was all joy, and 
he wanted them to come along, too. He 
said he was happy in the thought of 
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An Interesting Announcement 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Managers of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Rev. Charles S. Det- 
weiler, Superintendent of the Division 
of Latin American Work in the Mis- 
sionary Department, was chosen Secre- 
tary of a new department called the 
Department of Latin North America, 
which will include both missionary and 
educational work. The Board took this 
action in recognition of Mr. Detweiler’s 
eminent fitness for the position and his 
long and able service in the Latin Amer- 
ican field, and also in the interest of 
economy. 
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meeting Jesus, even though he had not 
had a chance to be baptized, and so he 
did not want them to weep and make a 
great demonstration of sorrow when he 
should go. A few days before that they 
had seen a girl in the early teens happy 
and heard her sing a hymn within an hour 
of her death, even singing almost up to 
the moment of death. They had had the 
kind ministry of Christian people dur- 
ing the two months their son was linger- 
ing in the hospital. They went down to 
the cemetery with us and heard the 
funeral message and saw the Christian 
burial. There was no weeping, though 
some of us shed a few silent tears. But 
the father and mother stood silently 
listening and watching as their young son 
was laid away to await the call of the 
Master. I have seen many parents as 
their loved ones have been taken away 


‘from them, but never have I seen any 


like these. A sense of reality had come 
upon them, they saw beyond the present: 
God had spoken. 

The next day they came to our house 
to thank us for what had been done for 
them, and to tell us of what their son had 
said. The mother’s face was specially 
happy; the father’s was grave and 
thoughtful. He told of his position in the 
home village and of his oldest son, a 
veritable demon when drunk, but a loyal, 
dutiful and loving son when sober. He 
said he was going home to settle up his 
business and then come back to live here 
so they might be Christians, for there are 
no Christians in the village over the 
eastern mountain range twelve miles 
away.—G. G. Crozier, M. D. 
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Mr. Detweiler has been engaged in 
missionary work in Latin America for 
twenty-seven years. He is the son of a 
Lutheran minister and was educated in 
a Lutheran environment, graduating 
from Midland College in 1897. The fol- 
lowing year he embraced an opportunity 
to join a party of pioneer missionaries 
connected with a faith mission and went 
to Ecuador, South America, hoping to 
evangelize the Indian tribes of the 
interior of that continent. He passed 
one year in exploration among some of 
the head waters of the Amazon River. 
As no mission was founded among these 
Indians at that time he returned to 
civilization and spent several years as 
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a colporter, selling Scriptures in many 
parts of. Ecuador for the American Bible 
Society. 

After eight years of varied experience 
in South America, for four years of 
which he labored as an independent mis- 
sionary, partially supporting himself by 
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highly informed concerning the mis- 
sionary, social and political aspects of 
Latin America. In every part of the 
country where he has delivered addresses 
on recent conditions in Mexico and 
Nicaragua, the representatives of the 
public press have seized upon his utter- 
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Crows to visit a sick Crow woman. He 
and his Crow guides were waylaid and 
killed by Sioux. The Crows mourned 
the loss of their doctor friend, and to 
make up for his death persuaded the 
mother to come with the little boy and 
make her home with them. So John 
grew up with the Crows, was adopted 
as one of them. He was educated in 
Government school and public school, as 
cattleman and rancher and stockman. 
With the incoming rush of white men 
into Montana he did not move at first, 
and so found himself in the midst of 
white neighbors. He has thus, since 
his own marriage, been public school 
trustee, deputy sheriff, and man of 
affairs in many ways of training with 
white people. 

Later he moved his home so that he 
might be nearer his Indian friends. His 
wife is part Chippewa, and they have 
always loved the Indians and have kept 
in touch with them. In the new home 


the teaching of English, he was led to ances and often published his addresses the Frost family came under the imme- 


appreciate the value of denominational 
missions. Having meanwhile, through 
his studies of the Scripture, accepted 
believer’s baptism by immersion, he 
returned to the United States for the 
purpose of uniting with the Baptist 
denomination and in 1907, ten years 
after his graduation from college, he was 
received into the membership of the 
First Baptist Church of Minneapolis. 
He then served two years as a Baptist 
pastor in Minnesota, after which he was 
appointed by The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, first as a mis- 
sionary in Porto Rico and later as super- 
intendent of missionary work in that 
island. 

In 1918 Mr. Detweiler was forced to 
return to this country on account of 
the broken health of his wife. Since 
then he has been a member of the Head- 
quarters staff of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, first as an assist- 
ant to Dr. Barnes and then as Super- 
intendent of the Latin American work. 
Each year he has spent considerable 
time in Porto Rico, Mexico, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua or Haiti. He has 
long represented the Society in churches 
and conferences throughout the United 
States and has written extensively for 
the denominational papers and Missions. 
His long experience and wide acquaint- 
ance in the Tropics, his mastery of the 
Spanish language, as well as his member- 
ship in the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, for whose interdenomi- 
national publication he has for several 
years prepared a section of the Sunday 
School lesson in Spanish, have made him 





in full. 

The denomination may well congrat- 
ulate itself on having as its new Secre- 
tary of Latin North America a man whose 
background is so broad and rich. 

Charles L. White, Executive Secretary. 


diate teaching of the gospel by our 
Baptist missionaries at Pryor, Montana. 
They were converted and began a strong 
walk in the Jesus Road. Several years 
ago Missionary Petzoldt and the church 
recognized his ability as a teacher of 





LAST SERVICE IN THE CHAPEL CAR AT OROVILLE, CALIF. 


An Association Preacher 


Mr. John Frost was present at the 
Western Oklahoma Indian Association 
and brought messages during the preach- 
ing hours of the program. John Frost 
is in charge of the Big Horn Crow Indian 
church. He himself is enrolled as a 
Crow Indian, although his mother was a 
Blackfeet and his father a young white 
doctor who was stationed with troops in 
western Montana in the early seventies, 
before the Custer battle on the Little 
Big Horn. The father was killed. one 
winter as he was going at the call of the 


God’s word, and three years ago the 
Home Mission Society accepted him as 
a co-worker among his tribespeople. 


ww wR 

Owing to the unusual amount of space 
given to the work of the Home Mission 
Society’s Department of Architecture, 
the second instalment of Mr. Coe 
Hayne’s_ series, “Crow Teepee and 
Temple” will appear in our next issue. 
The second chapter will be of special 
interest because it narrates the early 
experiences of Missionary W. A. Petzoldt 
among the Crow Indians. 
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Tributes to Departed Missionaries 


Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D. 


No one knew the East China Mission 
more thoroughly than Dr. J. T. Proctor. 
During his years of service as Mission 
Conference Secretary the problems of the 
field, its development and its opportun- 
ities were his constant study. His sudden 
death in Shanghai on December 8th last 
not only deprived the Mission of a wise 
and efficient worker, but also took from 
the indigenous church of East China one 
who had played a leading part in helping 
the Chinese Christians prepare to take 
increasing responsibility for the evangel- 
ization of their country. Dr. Proctor was 
but 58 years old. Death was due to 
heart disease. The funeral service was 
held December roth. 

Dr. Proctor was born near Palmyra, 
Mo., in March, 1869. He was a graduate 
of William Jewell College, with theologi- 
cal training at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. It was while he was in 
college that the call to prepare for foreign 
mission service came to him. The three 
years following his theological study were 
given to pastoral work in America. 
During this time Dr. Proctor opened two 
mission chapels, organized two churches, 
built a church and baptized two hundred 
converts. In December, 1896, Miss 
Nellie Burt became Mrs. Proctor. The 
young couple were appointed to mis- 
sionary service in November, 1897, sailing 
in December for East China. Their first 
station was Huchow, where for nine 
years they were engaged in fruitful 
evangelistic work. 

From 1906 to 1911 Dr. Proctor was 
President of Shanghai Baptist College. 
Later he was chosen Mission Conference 
Secretary, when this important post was 
created to coordinate the work of the 
Mission. His wide study of his field, his 
service on various committees, including 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council of China, and his 
familiarity with the work carried on by 
different Boards and Missions in China, 
gave him a position of great influence. 

Mrs. Proctor is in China. Two sons, 
Paul M. and Downing E. Proctor, and 
two daughters, Helen and Mildred, are 
in America. Miss Mildred Proctor is a 
student at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 


Rev. Henry Ware Hale 


For fifteen of the years between 1874 
and 1893, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Ware 
Hale gave fruitful service at Shwegyin, 
Burma, among other things gathering 
together a little church of Burmese and 





Hindus and erecting a church building 


without the aid of American money. 
They gave faithful service also in Tavoy, 
where they lived later, and at the time 
of their final return to America in the 
spring of 1902, they had been missionaries 
for about thirty years. Mrs. Hale’s ill 
health caused their return at that time. 
She died in 1918 in Savannah, Georgia, 
where they had a suburban home. On 
Sunday evening, November 27, 1927, 
Mr. Hale passed away in Savannah. 


Mr. Hale had attained the age of 84 


years, having been born in South West 
Harbor, Maine, in October, 1843. He 
was brought up in a Christian home, 
being early taught to pray and to read 
his Bible. At the time that he was a 
student in Waterville, now Colby College, 
in 1864, he became a member of the 
Ellsworth Congregational Church. In 
college and afterwards he was interested 
in the question of the form of baptism, 
and the conviction to which he came led 
to his being baptized and uniting with 
the Baptist Church of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, in July, 1871. 

Mrs. Hale, who until her marriage in 
1870 had been Miss Susie N. Coffin, had 
wanted to be a foreign missionary. Her 
interest was one with her husband’s 
therefore when, while engaged in farming 
in the Middle West, he finally made the 
decision that he should preach, and that 
his service should be given to the foreign 
field. Mrs. Hale studied with her hus- 
band at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary at Chicago, and later at the 
Newton Theological Institution, where 
she also received a diploma. 

Five children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale. Two sons and two daughters 
survive them. 





J. T. PROCTOR 
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Elizabeth Nash 


Very suddenly on November 8th, 1927, 
Miss Elizabeth Nash was called from her 
active service in Osaka, Japan. Only the 
bare announcement reached headquarters 
until a few days ago, and this is the first 
opportunity to pay tribute to one of the 
Society’s valued workers. Miss Nash’s 
field was Kinhwa, East China, but un- 
settled conditions in that land had forced 
her to leave her station, and when she 
was transferred to Osaka she was received 
with great joy by all the workers. 

Elizabeth Nash was appointed by the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society in 
January, 1918, and designated for 
evangelistic and educational work to 
Kinhwa. She was already in China at 
the time of her appointment, having 
gone out under the American Board in 
1915. After spending some time in the 
language school at Nanking, she went 
to Kinhwa and remained there until her 
furlough in 1922. While at home she 
studied at the Biblical Institute in New 
York City. 

A letter just received from Miss 
Evelyn Camp gives information that 
will be cherished by the many friends in 
this country. in October, Miss Nash, 
although energetic and apparently in 
good health, was found to have an 
intestinal trouble which is common in 
the Orient, and which is not always 
detected until the disease is far advanced. 
Miss Nash herself decided that it was 
wiser to go to the hospital where she 
might receive expert care. On Sunday 
the workers drove her across the city 
and left her in the competent hands of 
the head nurse. On Thursday, Miss 
Camp writes, dear Miss Nash quietly 
slipped into the heavenly land. Even 
that morning she had been her own 
bright, happy self, and happily and 
easily she stepped from active service 


here to the more wonderful service: 


there. 

Several memorial services were held. 
one in the school, one in Kobe, and one 
in the night school where she had been 
teaching. Heartfelt tributes were paid to 
her Christlike character, her scholarly 
mind, her utter faithfulness to every task, 
her freedom from a critical spirit and her 
forgetfulness of self in her desire to serve 
others. Her life, one of the speakers 
said, was one of loving ministry to others. 

Missionaries from China and Japan, 
Coreans, English and Americans par- 
ticipated in the services. On a lovely 
hillside in Kobe overlooking the sea, 
Elizabeth Nash sleeps, held in loving 
remembrance by all her associates and 
friends.—Mary Lathrop Bishop 
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Early Morning Prayer 


Pray for our missionaries and Christians 
in Nellore District, South India, where a 
terrible cyclone on November 1 and 2 
destroyed and damaged much mission 
property and made many poor people 
homeless. Pray that God will enable us 
to rebuild promptly and will overrule 
this disaster for good. 

Pray that the Porto Ricans, who have 
recently raised a scholarship for a girl at 
the Training School at Rio Piedras, may 
continue steadily in what they undertake 
and develop more and more a spirit of 
responsibility for their own work, and 
more and more of a world outlook with 
interest in all good work. 


Stewardship of Heritage 


Mrs. C. S. LAUGHLIN AND Mrs. G. W. 
MINGUS 


“T have been reminded of that sincere 
faith which is in your heart; which dwelt 
first in your grandmother Lois, and in your 
mother Eunice, and I am fully persuaded, 
dwells in you also.” 2 Timothy 1:5. 

Heritage! The riches which this word 
heritage embodies! Those priceless treas- 
ures which have come down to us from 
those who have gone before! For the 
few, this heritage may include gold and 
silver, houses and lands, earthly posses- 
sions. Happy and blest are they when 
these earthly possessions are accepted as 
a sacred trust and administered by a 
faithful steward. 

To others, the heritage may include 
business acumen—an inborn ability to 
carry on large enterprises which have 
been carefully shaped by hands now still. 
This, too, offers a rich opportunity for the 
faithful steward. There have been out- 
standing examples of this in recent years. 

But to a far greater number of us, the 
goodly heritage comes in the form of 
precious memories. Ancestors who have 
left imperishable records of years of 
loving service for the King. Are we living 
true to the ideals they held and lived? 
Are we faithful stewards of this heritage 
—the godly lives of parents and others 
who have gone before? 

While we know that each soul must 
choose Christ for himself, yet with deep 
humility and gratitude we remember the 
atmosphere of prayer and song and Bible 
stories in our home that made it easy for 
us to choose Him. 


Oh, friends, why do we who are “joint 
heirs with Christ’ ever choose to be less 
than the best? We are not our own, we 
are bought with a price, even the precious 
blood of Christ. Shall we not from today 
use every gift and inheritance which is 
ours, wholly and only as faithful, loving 
stewards of the Most High? 


Reaching the “In-Between’”’? Women 
BY MRS. G. HOWARD ESTEY 


About one year ago a communication 
reached the Committee of Conference 
suggesting the formation of a new organi- 
zation for the older young women in our 
Baptist churches, especially business 
women, teachers, and the mothers of 
young children who cannot conveniently 
attend the regular Woman’s Missionary 
Society meeting in the afternoon, yet are 
not attracted by the World Wide Guild 
program. The first question was whether 
there was an age limit for the World 
Wide Guild. The commission was con- 
sulted, and gave it as its judgment that, 
though it seemed impracticable to define 
an age limit for the Guild, yet there was 
undoubtedly a group in many churches 
unreached by the Guild, for whom the 
Woman’s Society should provide. 

A questionnaire was then prepared and 
sent out by the chairman and clerk of 
the Committee of Conference to the 
administrative vice-presidents of the 
Districts, asking if such a group existed 
and what methods, if any, were used to 
enlist them in the missionary cause. 

More or less full answers were received 
from the following Districts: West Cen- 
tral, Northwestern, Rocky Mountain, 
Columbia River, New England Home, 
New England Foreign, South Pacific, 
Atlantic, East Central. The replies were 
illuminating, and it was thought that the 
readers of “Around the Conference 
Table” might like to hear a summary of 
them. 

A class of women unreached by the 
usual afternoon group of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society exists in many 
churches, particularly in the larger cities. 
The following ways of reaching such 
women—business and professional wo- 
men and young mothers—and allying 
them with the missionary cause, are in 
operation: 

A supper followed by a regular meeting. 
An evening social and program meeting 
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of the Woman’s Missionary Society to 
which these women are invited, quarterly 
or occasionally. An arrangement with 
some one to care for children in the after- 
noon so mothers can attend the meeting. 

One circle or division of the Woman’s 
Society holds monthly meetings in the 
evening. 

A special organization for business and 
professional women, called variously 
Farther Lights, Senior W. W. G., Busi- 
ness Women’s Club, Helping Hand So- 
ciety, King’s Daughters, Junior Mission 
Circle, Evening Mission Club. 

An effort to reach this class of women 
through other organizations: Organized 
Bible Class, Sunday School Home Depart- 
ment, Church School of Missions, Sunday 
School session, B. Y. P. U. Missionary pro- 
gram, Reading Contest, letters reporting 
meetings and circulation of literature. 

One Secretary wrote: “This ques- 
tionnaire has given me food for thought. 
Perhaps we may be able to see to it that 
more consideration of these particular 
women is taken.” 

One District suggested a new organi- 
zation to be called “Pro Christo.” 

Original and helpful suggestions were 
made by one State President who said: 
“Tn order to ‘meet the objection of the 
girls that the women do not offer as 
interesting rallies, house parties, etc., we 
have started a Woman’s House Party 
which this first year attracted ninety 
women. It was a wonderful success. The 
most practical kind of help was given, 
two model missionary banquets, several 
splendid dramatizations, an hour each on 
study books and methods, presentation 
of plans for the year. 

“The young women are assured that 
they will have one or two representatives 
on the State Board, and an arrangement 
is being considered by which one of the 
Board meetings may be held in the after- 
noon and evening with supper, so that 
mothers and employed women may 
attend.” 

The women’s programs as gotten out 
each year by the Missionary Education 
Department can be used by this group. 
No separate national organization ‘is 
needed for the “in-betweens.”’ 

The Committee of Conference trusts 
that this summary may start the women 
of our churches thinking, and that this 
worth while group of women may not be 
neglected in the missionary activities of 
our Baptist churches. 


Certainty or Uncertainty? 


During the month of February many 
churches will consider and vote upon their 
missionary quotas for 1928-1929. Bap- 
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tist women are whole-heartedly behind 
this plan, because they realize what it 
means to our missionary work. It means 
that the Baptist churches which decide 
upon their next year’s quotas at that 
time are placing the work of Christ’s 
Kingdom*on a sound basis instead of an 
uncertainjbasis. It means that the: in- 
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come for our missionary work for the 
following year is assured. It means that 
these churches can pay a full one-twelfth 
of their missionary quota at the close of 
May, and thus release money otherwise 
spent necessarily to pay interest charges 
on borrowed money, to develop |’ the 
missionary work on all fields. 





Readers Please Take Notice 


Doubtless all our readers have also 
been using the Chronicle through Janu- 
ary. Five points credit will be given to 
all who have read or heard it read daily. 
Questions have been coming to the 
department regarding the points to be 
given the two books of the Bible listed 
by the Evangelistic Committee. These 
are Matthew and John, Centenary 
Edition. As these are already included 
in “The Four Gospels,” for which 
readers receive five points, no additional 
credits will be given. 


A Church That Reads 


Here is a live reading report from the 
Baptist Church of Monmouth, Oregon: 
Ours is a small church of about 80 
resident members with average Sunday 
school attendance about the same. Our 
Women’s Society’s attendance averages 
10 or 12, but we won the state prize 
last year for our reading. This year 
we have bought 25 new books and have 
4 periodicals on our library shelves as 
follows: Mussions, Missionary Review 
of the World, Everyland, and The Bapiist. 
We give out in Sunday school each 
Sunday ten to twelve books to be read 
and returned in two weeks. Just now 
we have launched a contest between our 
juniors and the adults to see which gets 
the most points; and a little later we plan 
to send our books, etc., on around our 
Association, after we have read them 
ourselves, thus endeavoring to arouse an 
interest in missionary reading in our 
sister churches. We were also the first 
church in our Association to go over the 
top with our Golden Anniversary quota. 
(That’s the kind of thing a reading 
church does.—Ed.) 


**Ask Me Another Meeting’ 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the First Baptist Church of Huron, 
South Dakota, holds annually an “Ask 
Me Another Meeting.” Those attending 
are divided into groups of five each with 


a small table for each group. Sheets 
bearing five questions on our missionary 
work are set before each group. The 
groups confer as to their collective 
answer to the questions and then the 
answers are carefully written out. The 
committee of judges retires with the 
written answers and later announces the 
winning group. Keen interest is mani- 
fested in this “‘intelligence test,” and the 
circle then plans ahead. The questions 
while increasingly more difficult are 
eagerly studied. 


Reading Contest Collogquy 


Prepared by Miss Eva Conklin and given at 
a meeting held in Minneapolis. For use else- 
where slight adaptations can be made. 

Contest Secretary seated at table with 
contest lists, individual record cards, etc., 
scattered about. Secretary busy writing. 
A knock at the door. Secretary goes to 
door. 

Sec’y: How do you do? 

Mrs. Reading: How do you do? Are 
you the Reading Contest Secretary? 

Sec’y: Yes, I am. 

Mrs. R.: I am Mrs. Reading from 
Bookville, and happen to be in town for 
a few hours, and hoped I could talk to you 
about the Reading Contest. 

Sec’y (cordially): Oh, come right in, 
Mrs. Reading. I’m never too busy to 
talk about missionary education, and 
I’ve been wanting to see someone from 
your church about the contest. I haven’t 
been able to get much response from 
them. 

Mrs. R.: No, I know you haven’t. Our 
pastor heard the subject presented at the 
State Convention, and on his return made 
inquiries as to why he had never heard of 
it in our church. No one seemed to know 
much about it and finally our president, 
Mrs. No-Interest, confessed she hadn’t 
thought it worth while to bother with it. 
She admitted she had received your last 
letter and read the first line or two in 
which you asked her to give the informa- 
tion in the letter to our women, then she 
noticed it was from you about the Read- 
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ing Contest, and tossed it into the waste 
basket without even reading the rest. 

Sec’y (nodding head): Yes, I feared 
that was the fate of some of my letters. 
When I sent for her report the 15th of 
last April, the close of the contest year, 
she did reply, which is more than many 
do. She said the people had been reading, 
but no one had kept track of how much 
had been read—that nearly all the mem- 
bers had read the Bible books, a number 
of copies of Missions were taken, and the 
W. W. G. had qualified in the national 
contest, but that she had no report to 
make; but if that information would help, 
I was welcome to it. What sort of a 
report could I make out of that? Abso- 
lutely none! But what a perfectly 
splendid report it might have been! To 
be sure they had the benefit of the 
reading and, of course, missionary educa- 
tion is the real purpose of the reading 
contest. But, why, oh why, are people 
so afraid to answer questions definitely? 
Any one might think the points we ask 
them to keep were sharp on both ends 
and really dangerous weapons!—when 
they are actually so harmless, just a 
means of showing progress from year to 
year. Of course, if I thought people were 
reading just to pile up points and win the 
prizes, I assure you I would not feel it 
a worth while work, but I truly believe 
it is one of the vital parts of our Master’s 
program. 

Mrs. R.: But Mrs. No-Interest is going 
to cooperate from now on, and has asked 
me to act as local secretary for our church. 
I’ll promise you a definite report for next 
April, but I do feel that I know so little 
about the work, I’d like to ask a few 
questions. 

Sec’y: I’ll be very glad to answer them 
if I can—what first? 

Mrs. R: Well (thinking), how may we 
know how many points each book counts? 
It seems rather confusing. 

Sec’y: I don’t believe you will find it 
so when you see how simple it is. All new 
study books—adult, W. W. G. and Junior 
count 10 points each, all other books 
count 5 points each. 

Mrs. R: What magazines are given 
credit in the Contest? 

Sec’y: MISSIONS is given ro points for 
each issue for each person that reads— 
11 issues, none in August, so one may get 
110 points. And, children are given 5 
points for reading the C. W. C. depart- 
ment in Missrons. Each copy of the 
Missionary Review of the World counts 5 
points, and Everyland, the children’s 
magazine, counts 5 points. 

Mrs. R: Do you have to read every 
word of a magazine to have it count? 

Sec’y: The rules say the reading of 
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these magazines means such a conscien- 
tious reading as will give a general knowl- 
edge of the contents. 

Mrs. R: Which of the Bible books are 
on the list this year? 

Sec’y: I and II Corinthians, I and II 
Timothy, John, Acts, Romans and 
Hebrews, each counting 5 points—3o0 
points in all. 

Mrs. R: Do I Corinthians and II 
Corinthians count 5 points each? 

Sec’y: No, 5 points together—same 
with I Timothy and II Timothy; 30 
points for Bible books. 

Mrs. R: I read most of those Bible 
books last year—may I read them again 
this year and receive credit? 

Sec’y: Yes, you may receive credit for 
reading them once each year. 

Mrs. R: Does group reading count? 

Sec’y: Yes, credit is allowed each indi- 
vidual for reading in groups not too large 
for conscientious reading, on condition 
that any reading lost through absence be 
made up by the individuals. 

Mrs. R: If an adult reads out loud to 
children, do they get credit too? 

Sec’y: In reading to Juniors, the adult 
receives the same credit as the children, 
but for the Primary and Nursery books, 
only the children get credit. 

Mrs. R: Where can we get books for 
reading if we cannot afford to buy them? 

Sec’y: One way is to use our circulating 
libraries, of which we have a dozen or 
more in Minnesota. These are in charge 
of the Associational Directors, so you 
should consult Mrs. , of —. 
Another way is to ask your city libraries 
to furnish you a list of available books on 
their shelves. Very often the public 
libraries will put into the library new 
books if you will furnish them a list. 
Sometimes, if only the need is known, the 
women of one circle will gladly pass on 
to another church the books they have 
used, especially the study books. 

Mrs. R: Can you suggest some way of 
keeping track of points? 

Sec’y: We have these individual record 
cards on which each person keeps their 
own record. If you would like to use 
them, send to your Reading Contest 
Associational Secretary for as many as 
you have individuals reading. 

Mrs. R: I will send for some right away. 

Sec’y: Then, as a double check, if you 
would get a little notebook and put the 
name of each person who reads on a 
separate page, and write the names of the 
books they read on their page, with the 
number of points each counts, opposite 
the name of the book, you will have no 
trouble in making out your report at the 
end of the year. The first question on 
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the report blank is, “How many readers 
of missionary books in your church?” 

Mrs. R: Does that mean just women? 

Sec’y: No, indeed, men, women and 
children. The contest is open to all 
Baptist churches or those connected with 
any of their organizations. The second 
question is, ““How many books were read 
during the Contest year?” 

Mrs. R: Just what do you mean by the 
number of books? 

Sec’y: It means that if one and the 
same book is read by 10 people, it counts 
as 10 books. The third question asks for 
the number of points secured. If you 
keep those in your notebook, as each book 
is reported, then at report time you will 
merely have to add the points gained by 
each. 

Mrs. R: That sounds simple. 

Sec’y: The fourth question asks for the 
number who have read 5 books each. If 
you have the books each person had read, 
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listed by themselves, then one glance at 
the page will tell you whether or not Mrs. 
No-Interest, Mr. Procrastination, Miss 
Read-Little and Junior Bookworm have 
read five. If this is 5% of your resident 
membership, your church is entitled to 
25 points on the certificate of missionary 
education. 

Mrs. R: If one reads five copies of 
Missions or five Biblical books, does that 
count as five books? 

Sec’y: Yes, it does. 

Mrs. R: I must go now. I’m very glad 
to have had this talk with you, and I’m 
sure I understand the contest work better, 
in fact, it seems very simple and so worth 
while. 

Sec’y: Yes, I feel that way about it too. 
If at any time there are questions, please 
feel free to write me or come to see me. 
However, practically everything I’ve told 
you is printed on the lists. 

Good-byes. 





Leadership 


Leaders of boys, who have the mis- 
sionary background, are our greatest 
need. Any capable leader of boys can 
prepare himself, however, to put on a 
hero program by reading the book upon 
which a given program is based. Write 
to the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, No. 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for a list of these programs and a leaflet 
on the Royal Ambassadors. 


The 200th Chapter 
Our Royal Ambassador folks will be 


keenly interested to learn that on 
October 12th, 1927, the Adoniram 
Judson Chapter of the West Side 


Baptist Church, Seattle, Washington, 
was organized. Their charter number 
is 200. Shortly before this, a charter was 
issued for a Chapter in the First Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Washington, of which 
Dr. Ambrose Bailey is the efficient 
pastor. This 200th Chapter marked the 
second milestone in the development of 
the Royal Ambassador movement. The 
total number of chapters to January rst, 
1928, is 220. This indicates the mos‘ 
healthy sort of progress. 


A Commendable R. A. Program 


Rev. Daniel Collie, High Counsellor 
for the Buffalo area, has recently or- 
ganized four chapters, as follows: Shiloh 





Baptist (Negro); Trenton Avenue Italian 

Mission; Bethel German Baptist; Hun- 

garian Baptist. A program planned for 

January, in which each Chapter had a 

part, was as follows: 

Part I. Musical—Hungarian Folk Song, 
by the Hungarian Chapter. 

Heroes of Old (Tableau). 

Portrayal of twelve missionaries by the 
Hungarian, Trenton and German 
Chapters. 

Southern Melodies—Negro Chapter. 
Part II. Royal Ambassador Platform 
Meeting, by degree members only, in full 

uniform. 

Part III. Living Waters, a dramatization 
by members of each Chapter. 

By such a public demonstration, Mr. 
Collie is not only interesting the boys, 
but also is of great assistance to chief 
counsellors in interpreting the large 
possibilities of the Royal Ambassador 
materials and program. This is a step 
forward in real Christian Americaniza- 
tion. Mr. Collie is proving himself a real 
leader. 


A Message from Our Field Secretary 


Dear Ambassadors: 

I wish it were possible for me person- 
ally to visit your Chapter at a regular 
meeting, to assist you in your degree 
tests or to witness an initiation or even 
to share in a hero program. An increasing 
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number of Baptist boys are becoming 
intelligent and loyal backers of the 
Master’s program for world friendship 
by reason of their membership in the 
Royal Ambassadors. 

Permit me to recommend to you one 
of the current missionary books as of 
special interest to boys. It is entitled 
The Upward Climb and has been pre- 
pared by Sara Estelle Haskin. It con- 
tains fascinating sketches of achieving 
Negroes. Boys are always interested in 
hero stories. One of the stories of great 
interest is that of Prof. George Carver 
of Tuskegee University. His discoveries 
of new products from the peanut and the 
sweet potato form one of the thrilling 
stories of this scientific age. Ask your 
pastor or Sunday school teacher for this 
book. 

In closing, boys; let me commend to 
your attention the words that Mrs. Stone 
gave to her son Timothy, the loved pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago: 

“Do you know that your soul is of 

my soul such part, 

That you seem to be fiber and core 

of my heart? 

No other can pain me as you, son, 

can do; 

None other can please me or praise 

me as you. 

Remember the world will be quick 

with its blame, 

If shadow or stain ever darken your 

name. 

‘Like mother, like son’ is a saying so 

true 

The world will judge largely of 

mother by you. : 

Be this then your task, if task it 

shall be, 

To force this proud world to do 

homage to me. 

Be sure it will say, when its verdict 

you’ve won, 

‘She reaps as she sowed, this man is 

her son.’ ” 

That is a great thought to take into the 
New Year with us. Loyally yours, 

—Floyd L. Carr. 
Royal Ambassadors in New England 


We have many new chapters organized 
in Massachusetts. Here are some of 
them: Norwood; Immanuel, New Bed- 
ford; Centre Street, Jamaica Plain; 
Stoughton Street, Dorchester; Portland 
Street, Haverhill; First Baptist, Lowell; 
Tremont Temple, Boston; East Baptist, 
Lynn; First Baptist, Malden; First 


Baptist, Revere; French Baptist, Man- 
chaug; South Hanson Baptist. 

Rev. Willard L. Pratt, Massachusetts 
High Counsellor and business manager 
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of the Royal Ambassador Camp at 
Ocean Park, is doing a very effective 
piece of cultivation by means of the 
Boys’ Camp News, a news service in 
mimeograph form. By this device he is 
keeping the boys acquainted with each 
other and is securing from the boys 
themselves most interesting comments 
and testimonials of the value of their 
camp training. We reproduce here the 
story which one boy writes to another: 


R. A. Camp IMPRESSIONS 
BY ROBERT NYE MAHER 


Dear Jack: 


I'll bet you’re getting tired of loafing 
all day in that stuffy hotel. Your folks 
should have let you go to the Royal 
Ambassador Camp with me this summer. 
I came home last Sunday, and O boy! 
how I hated to leave Ocean Park. 

We left Springfield by auto at noon, 
July 9, and arrived at Camp about seven 
hours later. We began immediately to 
look the place over. The Camp is but a 
few minutes walk from the beach, yet 
it’s right in the woods. The campus 
consists of a group of some 25 large 
tents, and nearby are the mess hall, the 
Temple, and Jordan Hall, where we had 
our classes. A short distance away are 
two fields which were used for recreation. 

Camp was not scheduled to start until 
Monday, and as our group was the only 
one to arrive so early, we had all day 
Sunday to ourselves. After going to 
church in the morning, we spent the rest 
of the day in further explorations. We 
walked around the town awhile, and then 
hiked up and down the beach for a mile 
or two. 

The next morning campers began 
pouring in, and at noon we enjoyed the 
first of the many excellent meals which 
we were to have there. The rest of the 
day was spent in registering, and getting 
class and tent assignments. 

Tuesday the Camp started off with a 
bang, and for two weeks everyone found 
time well occupied. I didn’t think that 
I should appreciate the idea of studying 
for two hours each morning, but I soon 
discovered how mistaken I was. The 
classes were to me the most interesting 
features of each day, and they really 
ended altogether too soon! I studied 
“The Life of Christ,” ‘Our Baptist 
Heritage,’ and ‘Missionary Heroes,” 
In these different courses I learned many 
things which I would not have known 
otherwise in a lifetime. 

At Chapel some one of the leaders gave 
a brief talk on one of the boys of the 
Bible, and these were certainly very 
inspiring. We spent the rest of the 
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morning in some class of our own choice. 
I took athletics, but there were several 
other activities, such as swimming, 
nature study, scouting, first aid, or 
manual training. 

Following dinner came rest period, 
after which one could play baseball, 
tennis, volley-ball, or engage in a horse- 
shoe game. One afternoon we had a 
track meet also. 

There is a fine beach at Ocean Park, 
and about 4:00 o’clock we went for a 
swim. The campers were under the 
supervision of lifeguards, and each of us 
had a “‘buddy” to watch. 

Evenings we enjoyed a fine program, 
either at the campfire circle in the woods, 
or at the Temple, or Jordan Hall, where 
we had movies, plays, or illustrated 
lectures. 

One day we went deep-sea fishing a 
few miles from shore, where I, as well as 
most of the others, spent several un- 
happy hours attempting to entice the 
elusive fish. Another feature which all 
enjoyed was a trip to Old Orchard, a 
mile or two up the shore. On the first 
Saturday we hiked to Pine Point, a place 
three miles above Old Orchard. There 
we played games, went swimming, and 
cooked our own dinners on the beach. 
It was late in the afternoon when we 
returned, quite weary. 

Graduation exercises were held the 
last Saturday of Camp, at which time all 
who had completed the required work 
were awarded their Camp emblems. 

On Sunday I visited for the last time 
this year the various places about the 
Camp where I had spent many happy 
hours. At noon we dedicated the little 
Chapel which we ourselves built during 
our two weeks stay at Ocean Park. It 
was an impressive service, one which will 
long be remembered. 

Shortly after dinner we all prepared to 
leave. Gee! how I regretted to start for 
home. I felt just the opposite of home- 
sick; I longed to remain there for the rest 
of the summer, but after saying gcod- 
bye to all my many new friends, I 
finally started for home. 

Jack, if you want to make next 
summer worth while, go with me to the 
Royal Ambassador Camp at Ocean Park. 
There you will work, play, and worship 
under the guiding influence of men who 
I’m sure God has appointed to mold our 
lives, so that we may become Joyal 
Christian men. Sincerely, Bos. 





Every Royal Ambassador 
should be a subscriber of 
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See the Club Manager in Your Church 
Subscriptions $1.00 per year. 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD 


Vesper Service 
ORGAN PRELUDE 
HYMN No. 5—Holy, Holy, Holy 
CALL TO WORSHIP 


Leader—Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty cf 
holiness. 

Guild Girls—Come into His gates with thanks- 
giving. 

Leader—The Lord reigneth; He is clothed with 
majesty; the Lord is clothed with strength. 

Guild Girls—Thy throne is established of old— 
Thou art from everlasting. 

Leader—Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song; sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth. 

Guild Girls—Sing unto the Lord, bless His name; 
show forth His salvation from day to day. 

Leader and Guild Girls (with heads bowed 
reverently)—Our Heavenly Father, Who hast 
called us out of darkness into Thy marvelous 
Light, we pray Thee to make Thy face to shine 
upon us as we render unto Thee our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving. Enlighten our 
minds and strengthen our purposes, so that 
we may become lights in the world; and may 
we bring others into that Light of Life which 
—— more and more unto the perfect day. 

men. 


HYMN—Oh, worship the King, all glorious above! 
(3 verses). 


TALK—“ Light Bearers” 

POEM—“ Columbus” 

HYMN No. 439—Lead On, O King Eternal 
PAGEANT—“ Light for the World” 
PRAYER 


Guild Vesper Sunday 

Judging from letters received from 
many cities in many states, our first 
Guild Vesper Sunday, December fifth, 
was a pronounced success. It surely was 
thrilling to realize that all over the world, 
not only here in the United States, but 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Alaska and 
all the countries of the Orient, Guild girls 
were gathered in a service of worship. 
Many letters show that the Pageant, 
“Light for the World,” was given and 
made a deep impression. One can never 
forget the darkened church auditorium 
with the gleaming candles borne in every 
direction by Guild girls singing “‘ Follow 
the Gleam.” The Pageant is especially 
appropriate for any Sunday evening 
service or for a Guild Evening at a State 
Convention or House Party. 

The Secretary for Buffalo Association, 
Miss Mildred Logan, planned a very 
dignified program with a ‘Call to 
Worship,” which is printed here in the 
hope that it may find a larger service in 
other Guild groups. It was taken largely 
from the Order of Service in the Delaware 
Avenue Church. 


Greatest Record Yet! 


Something happened in November 
that breaks all records in the Guild 
Reading Contest. Two chapters sent in 


reports as having finished the required 
number of books to enable them to 
qualify for the award. ‘“‘’Magine it!” 
as little Orphan Annie says. 

The first chapter to report was 
Edwardsport, Indiana. The Counsellor 
writes: ‘‘Our only secret is that just as 
soon as I received the Reading Contest 
leaflet I ordered the books, and the girls 
began to read early in the summer.” 

The second chapter is Linton, Indiana. 
Their President writes: ‘‘We, the Olive 
Branch Chapter, have .ead our five 
books and you find enclosed the names 
of our sixteen members and the list of 
books we read. We completed our read- 
ing November 25th.” 

I ask you if that isn’t much better than 
leaving it till the end of March and then 
getting everybody excited for fear one or 
two or more girls won’t get through in 
time? This is a great lesson for all of us! 
‘*A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The accompanying picture shows the 
Chapter at Newton, Massachusetts. It is 
named for Mrs. H. G. Safford, who is an 
honorary member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Society and who was for many 
years the greatly beloved Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Society. Those Guild girls 
have chosen a great name and ideal to 
live up to. At the extreme right of the 
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picture stands Miss Helene Moore, 
counsellor for the Chapter and Guild 
secretary for Eastern Massachusetts. 
They are doing great work as a group of 
enthusiastic Guilders. 


SPEAKING OF THE GUILD Book! 


It has been most gratifying to receive 
sO many expressions of appreciation of 
the helpfulness of the Guild Book. One 
of the latest letters proves that it is 
readable although it is primarily a book 
on Guild Methods. This letter comes 
from Arkansas City, Kansas, and says: 
“We have found The Guild Book so help- 
ful! Our Chapter divided into six groups 
which met six times to study some one 
book. We chose The Guild Book and we 
surely did enjoy every bit of it; so much 
so, in fact, that every girl read it through 
twice.” 

Have you a copy? Remember that it 
receives credit in the Reading Contest. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PLACE CARD 


There came to my desk recently one 
of the cleverest and prettiest place cards 
I have seen. It came from our new 
secretary for Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, Mrs. Deissner, and I 
suspect she made them. She had out- 
lined the Worth While Girl on page seven 
of the Guild Book and used crayons for 
coloring the dress blue, the hat blue with 
a red bow, and the scarf ends red and 
blue, with the girl’s name written on the 
long end of the scarf. You who have The 
Guild Book could easily use this sug- 
gestion. Of course an extra piece of 
cardboard was pasted on the back so the 
girl would stand up. 





WORLD WIDE GUILD, NEWTON, MASS. 
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GOALS AND STANDARDS 


If you have not measured up to your 
privilege in reaching your local Chapter, 
Association, and State Goals, do not 
forget that you are in the last quarter of 
the year. Has your Chapter had a 25 per 
cent increase in membership this year? 
Do you use the Initiation of New Mem- 
bers Service on pages 20 to 24 in the Guild 
Book? How about Mission Study 
Classes, White Cross Quotas, and your 
Guild Quota for the whole Denomina- 
tional Task? 

Remember this year’s Guild Motto: 
“No retreat! No retreat! They conquer 
or die who know no retreat.” 


Itinerating with a Field Secretary 


West Virginia. It is a real treat to be 
able to visit our West Virginia Guild 
girls. Fairmont girls had such a lovely 
banquet, and that in spite of the fact 
that they were preparing for their State 
Guild rally. The president of the Fair- 
mont chapter, Martha Jane Eddy, is a 
contradiction of the statement that 
Guild girls in college are too busy to do 
‘Guild work. Here are some of her 
interests :—Associational Guild secretary, 
state officer of B. Y. P. U., friend to two 
foreign women, helps in Junior B.Y.P.U., 
attends prayer meeting, and incidentally 
is taking pre-medical work at college. 

Moundsville girls were just organizing 
their Chapter, but from the lovely 
banquet they had, and their pep, I 
should say they will be a success. It was 
a joy to meet so many Wheeling girls 
too. 

West Virginia girls have a splendid 
prayer partner plan. It is in charge of 
the State Devotional chairman. Each 
Chapter has both a home and foreign 
missionary for whom they pray and to 
whom they write. The state chairman 
has provided a poster for each as- 
sociation, containing a list of prayer 
partners by chapter, giving their picture, 
birthday, field, and needs. Our prayer 
partners ought to be an integral part of 
our Guild devotional life. 

Massachusetts. The Somerville Chapter 
sent a friendship doll to Japan last year, 
and they have received a group of most 
interesting letters from the first grade 
children in the school to which the doll 
was sent. If you want to see the kind of 
letters Japanese children write, see the 
translation of one of these letters in the 
Crusaders Department this month. 
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Wisconsin. The Milwaukee Guild girls 
are in the process of reorganizing their 
City Guild Union, and are planning to 
make it a fine working group. One 
splendid feature of their Guild rally was 
the devotional service. A representative 
from each Chapter there took part in the 
candle prayer service, each girl in turn 
lighting her candle and giving a sentence 
prayer. At the conclusion of this a girl 
sang ‘‘The Beautiful Garden of Prayer.” 
It was a lovely service. 

Racine, or rather Walworth As- 
sociation, girls had such a_ beautiful 
banquet. The tables were arranged in 
the shape of a ‘““‘W” and decorated in blue 
and white. They are a lively group and 
we believe they will make the rest of 
Wisconsin work hard to keep up with 
them. The First Italian Baptist Church 
of Kenosha had just organized a chapter 
and it made my heart glad to meet these 
splendid Guild girls. 

Fond du Lac girls had another fine 
banquet. They have so many talented 
girls in their group that we are going to 
expect big things from them. 

Minnesota. It was a great ending to 
the fall work to be able to visit the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota. First, there was the 
lovely banquet in St. Paul with such 
pretty table decorations, and lively girls. 
Oh yes, they had health powders there — 
little blue papers folded like powders and 
with a red cross on top. When opened up 
these powders proved to contain 
Scripture verses which were used for 
the devotional service. 

Minneapolis girls came out in great 
numbers, 350 of them, and we had such 
a happy time. Blue programs decorated 
with Gu Gis, white rose place cards, and 
lights covered with blue streamers with 
white stars hanging from them. It was 
the sort of meeting that proves to us 
that Guild girls are eager to do things 
and that there are many of them. 
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Do you have trouble with your 
Reading Contest? The Lake Harriet 
Junior Guild of Minneapolis read 19 
books each’ during six months of last 
year, and this year—two of them have 
already read 24 books. I suggest that 
you get their prescription and feed it to 
your girls in large doses. These same 
girls had the largest percentage of their 
membership present, and each girl wore 
a white middy blouse, blue tie, a Guild 
arm band and Guild pin, and they made 
a very attractive picture. 

Another new idea. The Minnesota 
secretary, Mary Pratt, is suggesting to 
each Chapter president that she have a 
loose-leaf note book into which she put 
copies of all letters received from the 
state secretary or any of the state 
officers so she can have it ready for 
reference. It is so hard to find letters 
once they are filed away. This is a rather 
good plan for a “‘Guild Guide.” 


Ohio’s Treasure Hunt 


Thirty-eight Cincinnati and Hamilton 
Guilders of Miami Association “‘set sail” 
on September 17th for ‘‘ Treasure Island”’ 
(Epworth Heights, Ohio), the occasion 
being Miami’s second House Party. 
“‘Making harbor” during the afternoon, 
“bunks” were soon assigned to each 
Guild group and in a very short time 
joy and happiness were unconfined. The 
“supper bell” called to the opening of 
the program proper—a ‘‘Pirates” ban- 
quet. The dining hall was decorated in 
true pirate style, with ships and treasure 
chests, skulls and crossbones. The place 
cards were clever indeed; two little 
pirates, appropriately costumed, guarded 
the treasure chest, from under the lid of 
which peeped a “‘Gu-Gi” girl. As the 
girls entered the hall, singly, they were 
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escorted up the gangplank by ‘‘Capt. 
Kidd.” 

The banquet proceeded in Guild 
fashion, however, using the toasts sug- 
gested in our Guild Teen-age Program, 
“Common and Uncommon Senses.” 
After the banquet all retired to don the 
Pirate costumes and prepare for the 
Treasure Hunt. As the “pirates” 
paraded ‘‘boldly” down the stairs and 
through the lobby, passing before the 
judges, Alida Mae Brunk, daughter of 
our state secretary, was awarded the 
honor of being the best costumed pirate. 
All gathered in the parlor then and 
listened, in the dark, to a gruesome tale 
of Capt. Kidd’s exploits. 

Passwords and directions were given 
each Guild group and soon the grounds 
were covered, far and near, in a search 
for the Treasure. Flashlights and candles 
did well in the hands of the eager 
searchers in lighting up the dark places, 
and it seemed only a short time until 
Hamilton Guild unearthed the treasure, 
at the base of a tree stump from which 
the hunt had started. The Treasure was 
a Guild Reading Contest Book and a 
box of candy. 

Before bedtime we gathered in the 
hotel parlor for devotions; Mrs. Frank 
Sayers of Hamilton Church was the 
leader, and brought us a timely message 
on ‘‘The books we read and the company 
we keep.” 


Mt. Morris, NEw YorxK 

Mt. Morris was the scene of a delight- 
ful gathering of the Guild girls of Living- 
stone. Association early in September. 
They were disappointed in outside speak- 
ers, but rallied to the emergency and 
proved that they were good “self- 
starters.” They came together at 4 
o’clock and the association secretary, 
Miss Eloise Dodge, outlined the year’s 
work, and the pastor of the church gave 
them a very helpful inspirational mes- 
sage. 

The banquet idea was that of a Chinese 
Garden, and the room was charming with 
lanterns, lotus blossoms, wistaria, roses 
all in paper, with some real live snap- 
dragons, and pink and blue candles. The 
place-cards were handmade lotus flowers. 
The toasts centered around the Loom, 
Warp and Woof, the Pattern, the Colors 
and the Weaver. 

The crowning feature of the evening 
was the dramatization of the story in 
June Missions, “How the White Rose 
Gained Its Fragrance.’’ It lends itself 
beautifully to presentation in this way 
and was very impressive. This was 


followed by a campfire in the garden. 
After a story and sentence prayers, each 
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girl was given a white rose, and after 
lighting her candle all marched away 
singing, “‘Follow the Gleam.” Who says 
the small groups in small Association 
Rallies are not equal to a rousing pro- 
gram? 


A Fine Motto From Newark, N. J. 


A most attractive Guild program has 
been received from Mt. Pleasant Church, 
Newark, with this motto, which I am 
happy to pass on: 

“This Guild will glow and grow and go, 
And I will help to make it so.” 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 

The president of my Guild asked me 
to write you something about the 
W. W. G. work in the First Baptist 
Church of Red Bank, New Jersey. Our 
Guild has thirty-three members, each one 
an active worker. 

We are a very busy Guild with some- 
thing doing at all times. We hold 
monthly business and program meetings, 
the girls taking turns in entertaining and 
leading the interpretation of our study 
book. We scored 1,471 points in the 
Reading Contest last year and have set 
a higher goal for next year as we are 
mission thinkers at home as well as at 
the meetings. 

During the summer the girls did White 
Cross work so that at our first meeting 
in the fall we brought enough baby gar- 
ments and hospital supplies to pack a 
large box which was sent to headquarters 
for Home Missions. At Christmas we 
sent White Cross articles to a call nearer 
home—the Allenwood Sanitarium for 
tuberculosis. 

We support a native Bible woman in 
India and make a yearly contribution to 
our church and to the state W. W. G. 
fund. 

You will always find representatives of 
our Guild at state and county Guild 
rallies, at which time the cheers and songs 
of each Guild are given and all leave full 
of enthusiasm after hearing the splendid 
speakers telling us of the great work we 
are having a share in. 

We are proud in having Rev. Paul J. 
Braisted as a member of our church. He 
and his wife have been sent by our 
denomination to Ongole, South India, as 
missionaries. We have pledged to send 
him a certain amount each year toward 
the upkeep of his Ford so that he may 
be able to carry the gospel farther and 
quicker than he could if compelled to use 
native transportation. 

Our annual Hallowe’en progressive 
dinner was a great success as it always, 
has been. We go to a different home for 
each course and end up in a regular 
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Hallowe’en party. Thirty-one girls 
attended this year, all dressed in costumes. 
We send greetings to all W. W. G. 
groups throughout the world and are 
thankful that we are a part of so great a 
body of splendid women with such a 
wonderful aim—to send the story of Jesus 
Christ to all people—Adele C. Conover. 


GuILp GirLs in ASSAM 


The W. W. G. of Impur held an “At 
Home”? the second Friday of September. 
They invited the Room Girls and the 
women directly connected with the 
Rooms of Mopungchuket Village. The 
program consisted of devotions led by 
the president, special singing both by 
hostesses and the guests, roll-call which 
showed an excellent attendance of 
members, everyone of whom responded 
with Scripture, giving chapter and verse. 
When there was opportunity for remarks 
several took part. Secretary Tuttle, who 
was in Impur at the time, was a welcome 
guest. The Guild girls served tea and 
cakes—Mrs. R. B. Longwell, Baptist 
Missionary Review, India. 


ARKANSAS City, KANSAS 


We are so pleased with the work our 
Guild is doing and striving to do that 
we just want to tell someone about it. 
Our Christmas tree party the first of 
September was truly wonderful. We col- 
lected nearly a hundred dolls, several 
hundred yards of lace, and dozens of 
handkerchiefs. Part of our dollies were 
sent to Nicaragua and the rest to Bethel 
Mission at Kansas City. We have also 
completed a layette which will be sent 
to Kansas City. We meet at the homes of 
our members, and in October after the 
meeting we had a ‘‘Gu Gi” party. We 
always respond to roll-call by reading 
clippings from Missions magazine. (That 
is a fine idea, which we hope other Chap- 
ters will adopt—Ed.). 

How we Guild girls would love to meet 
you. Some of us did meet Miss Davidson 
at the Ottawa Assembly, and she cer- 
tainly gave us a world of inspiration. We 
tried to bring every bit of it back to our 
Guild girls, and are sure we brought back 
some. 


LIvE WirES AT NEWTON, Mass. 


I do want to tell you about our W. W. 
G. By the way, we are hoping to have 
Guild No. 2 in our church, as they meet 
tomorrow night to discuss it. Our Guild 
met last Friday and outlined our plans 
for the year. They were so thrilled at 
winning the State Candlestick at the 
Eastern Massachusetts House Party at 
Rockport! Our meetings are to be held 
the first Wednesday and third Friday of 
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the month. At the Friday meeting we 
begin at 4.00, and do White Cross work 
till 5.30, and then sing or have recreation 
till 6.00, when we have supper (15c). 
From 6.30 till 7.30 we have our program 
meeting, and every five months we are to 
have initiation of new members. At our 
Wednesday meetings we travel. Our 
program was: November, the Home for 
the Aged in Cambridge; December, a 
party at the West End Community 
House; other months, the Peabody Home 
for Crippled Children; Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, Baptist Bethel Hospital 
for Veterans, and so forth. The second 
Thursday in December Chee Moo’s 
Choice was presented at the church 
prayer meeting. Arrangements have been 
made at the Y. W. for a basketball team. 
The Chapter sent a box to Burma for 
Christmas, and Guild Vesper Service, 
December 4th, for Boston City Union, 
was held in our church. 


MontTana’s First House PARTY 


Last August the first W. W. G. House 
Party was held in Montana—the State 
of tremendous distances. Eight churches 
were represented; there was something 
doing every minute, and they loved the 
messages from their guest of honor, Mrs. 
Edker Burton, President of Columbia 
River District. Next year we expect a 
bigger, better, and larger House Party. 


PONTIAC BROADCASTS GUILD SERMON 


The World Wide Guild of the First 
Baptist Church of Pontiac, Michigan, 
held their initiation service the evening 
of October 5th, 1927, in the Oakland 
Avenue church house. 

After repeating the Lord’s Prayer and 
singing a song, 37 girls approached the 
Guild emblem, a star, gave their pledges 
and turned on their lights, making the 
star a thing of brilliance. Guild songs 
were softly sung during the service by 
two young ladies. A march was then 
played and the president escorted. the 
guests to their places at the tables, and 
the girls marched with lighted four 
square candles to their seats. 

Refreshments were served and all 
listened to the welcome into the work 
given by Mrs. H. H. Savage, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
church. The Guild president, Miss Ruby 
Davis, replied and in turn welcomed the 
guests. Miss Frances Priest, our state 
secretary, gave an interesting talk on the 
aims, purposes and sisterhood of the 
Guild. Mrs. H. F. Going spoke on the 
relationship between the Guild and the 
Women’s Society. Mrs. Joseph Haviland 
old the girls a Mother’s Viewpoint of the 
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work. The talks were interspersed with 
songs. The tables were placed in the 
form of a cross and were decorated with 
large blue roses, the Guild color, and with 
place cards made of upright white rose 
buds, the Guild flower. 

On Sunday morning the girls attended 
church in a body and listened to a Guild 
sermon by Rev. H. H. Savage. 

We have three groups meeting together 
for business, devotional and study, then 
separating for the social and White Cross 
work. This is made possible by our 
meetings being held in the church house. 
The girls are dressing three dozen dolls 
for the Women’s Society, putting Sunday 
school léssons on the backs of used post- 
cards, making cloth books, with a lesson 
in the center of each leaf and then bright 
colored children’s pictures around the 
edge. We have 18 books of the Psalms 
to place and may make some clothing to 
send to the Indians. Our study work 
consists of note-books kept on Miss1oNs 
and missionaries supported by our own 
church first, then those of the de- 
nomination. We are also using the 
regular Guild programs, each group 
being responsible for a program in turn. 
Our meetings are held on prayer meeting 
nights and the girls go from our work 
right into prayer meeting. 


“What Is Your Standing”’ 


I am mightily impressed by a little 
“trade paper” that comes to my desk. 
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Last December’s issue had the following 
statement: 

“That pet ambition of yours—if you 
would know how near you are to the 
goal, run your eyes down the column 
below and pick out your rating. If you’ve 
passed the 40 per cent mark, you may 
get there. If you are over 70 per cent, 
hardly anything can stop you: 


o per cent—I won’t. 

ro per cent—I can’t. 
20 per cent—I don’t know how. 
30 per cent—I doubt it. 
40 per cent—I wish I could. 
50 per cent—I think I might. 
60 per cent—I might. 
70 per cent—I think I can. 
80 per cent—I can. 
go per cent—I will. 

100 per cent—I did.” 


That reads pretty well and is so simple 
you can reach your rating at once and at 
no great expense. It is amazing how we 
do let the difficult thing defeat us before 
we even “give it a try.”” So many of us 
linger between the points of 10 per cent 
and 40 per cent on the above scale, and 
of course, that being the case, we are 
heard from only seldom and then accom- 
panied by no great luster. “I can,” “I 
will,” “I did,” all have a wholesome snap 
about them that is a lasting attraction. 
In ‘‘Kingdom business” they will mean 
much.—G. A. Leichliter, Prospect Avenue 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“T like to see a man proud of his 
city, and I like to see him live so 
that it is proud of him.”—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


This is a month of important dates. 
Let us see to it that the dates of the 
C.W.C. meetings are given as much 
thought and as careful planning as Feb- 
ruary 12th, February 14th, and February 
22nd. Possibly the regular day for a 
C.W.C. meeting will be on one of these 
other dates. That will be splendid. 
Instead of postponing the C.W.C., cap- 
italize the patriotic or sentimental in- 
terest for your missionary work. In the 
Tool Chest are some suggestions for this. 

This is also the month for beginning 
the study of Please Stand By. Read it 
all through again before you begin to 
teach it. Follow suggestions in the 
Leaders’ Help. Visualize your own Com- 


pany and think up some special features 
that will appeal to them because of some 
local interest, something suggested by the 
visit of a missionary to your church pos- 
sibly. Think which stories you want to 
dramatize and which children will do 
them best, and then arrange so that other 
children will be used for other activities 
and none be omitted from a share in the 
work. 

The biographies of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington show them to be men of prayer as 
well as action. Teach our boys and girls 
the place of prayer in their lives and how 
to pray. Can we not help them to under- 
stand and practice prayer as talking to 
Jesus as a Friend, and not simply One to 
whom we come with many petitions and 
little élse. The junior child is naturally self- 
centered and he unconsciously breathes it 
in his prayers. Sometimes we discover 
that the adults of our churches have clung 
to that junior habit. A few sentence 
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prayers written out will help to illustrate 
the better thought. Instead of ‘Dear 
Jesus, we thank Thee that Thou art our 
friend and the friend of other children,” 
let us say, “Dear Jesus, we thank Thee 
that children all over the world may call 
Thee their friend, and not only we who 
live in a Christian country.” 

Thanksgiving for blessings, happiness 
and comforts, and for the missionaries 
and helpers who are carrying the story 
of Jesus to all parts of the world, and 
petitions for similar blessings for all 
people and for ourselves in order that we 
may be true and always loyal children of 
the Heavenly Father; these are some of 
the elements of a child’s prayer. And 
when one has listened to the prayers of 
boys and girls who have been stirred by 
the love of Jesus and their responsibility 
for the world children, one feels that the 
spirit of Jesus finds easy access to the 
heart of a child and that He expresses 
Himself most purely through the lips of 
a child. 


Here and There and Everywhere 


Up and up we went into the mountains 
of West Virginia, and there snuggling 
among the mountains is the village of 
Red Star. It is one of the places where 
men dig coal out of the mines that you 
and I may have warm fires to sit beside 
on cold winter nights. Are there any 
Crusaders there? Oh yes, and they are 
just as big and fine as the mountains that 
surround their village. Fine? Well, 
they won the picture for reading the 
most books of any Crusader Company in 
West Virginia. And last summer some 
of them went to the assembly with their 
leader. 

And now, something new! The Cru- 
saders in Garfield Park Church, Chicago; 
have a song book all their own. On the 
cover is printed ““C. W. C. Hymn Book” 
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and inside are copied the Crusader’s 
song, pledge, the Great Commission, 
and a number of missionary songs. It’s 
a good plan because sometimes the songs 
we like best appear in several books. 

Last year some of us sent dolls to 
Japan, called “Friendship Dolls,” to 
show the boys and girls there that we 
were their friends. I have a letter from 
a little boy in Japan, that was sent to 
some Guild girls, in which he tells about 
the American doll. I wish you could see 
the queer writing up and down the page, 
almost like a picture. 

“When Linda-san (the American doll) 
arrived I was overjoyed. She has indeed 
arrived, and how happily and amicably 
she dwells with our family of dolls! You 
have endeared yourself to everyone and 
all of us adore you. Linda-san, you came 
to us wearing a cloak that looks so warm, 
shod in dear little shoes—you with your 
rosy cheeks and big, wide-open eyes.— 
Master Muruyama” 

That sounds like a bright first-grade 
boy, and one we would be proud to have 
as a friend. 

The Crusaders of Austin Church in 
Chicago have just had a candle service 
for the installation of their officers. After 
the officers’ candles were lighted, the 
members of the company, who wanted 
to pledge their loyalty to the Children’s 
World Crusade, lighted their candles 
from the officers’ candles. 

Crusaders here, and Crusaders there, 
and Crusaders everywhere, all are trying 
to be more loyal and do more for others. 


A Quick Response 
Mrs. Chichester of Midland, Michigan, 
writes: “My Crusaders have adopted 
that clever suggestion in the October 


Missions about the “doll beds,” and 
today we let them march into church 
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with their little beds in their arms and 
line up on the platform for the congrega- 
tion to see what they are doing. The 
beds were nearly all made with clothespin 
feet, as well as posts, and varied in color 
from ivory, blue, green, brown and maho- 
gany to black enamel. Nearly all had 
a complete set of bedding also. We gave 
a short talk about the Mather school 
where the gifts are to be sent for Christ- 
mas and the children sang “The World 
Children for Jesus.” I was very proud 
of them. We took some pictures out on 
the church steps beforehand.” 


Graduating Day at Hammond, Indiana 


The program suggested for Graduating 
Day worked out so successfully that on 
the request of the C. W. C. Leader, Mrs. 
Fetter, I am printing it here for the 
benefit of any who may wish to use it 
locally. 

The details were so carefully developed 
that it is not surprising that the results 
were satisfactory. It not only furnished 
an orderly and meaningful promotion 
from one organization to another in 
which the children were impressed with 
the aim and character of the group they 
were joining, but “some of the adults 
said they had always been interested in 
the children’s work but never really 
understood just what it meant to the 
church before.” 

The program was carried out in the 
church on Sunday morning. The presi- 
dent of the Women’s Missionary Society 
presented the certificates to graduates— 
which were pretty text cards for Heralds 
going into the Crusader Company and 
the attractive certificates for Crusaders 
going into the W. W. G. and R. A. 

As the names of the Heralds were read 
they came to the platform and the 
president of the Crusader Company came 
forward to welcome them. The other 
officers presented the pins, pledges and 
gift envelopes, and carried out the regular 
initiation ceremony. They left the plat- 
form singing “Fairest Lord Jesus,” -the 
Crusader hymn. 

Next a group of Guild girls with their 
Guild headbands made of blue crépe 
paper with the letters W. W. G. on them, 
welcomed the Crusader girls into their 
Guild Chapter. One girl presented each 
Crusader with a white rose, explaining 
that it is the Guild flower and symbolizes 
purity and an unfolding life of beauty and 
fragrance in service. Another girl ex- 
plained the activities of the Guild, the 
Study, Reading Contest, White Cross and 
so forth, and another recited the Guild 
pledge and gave each Crusader a copy. 

One of the Crusaders responded to this 
welcome by saying that for three years 
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they had been members of the Crusader 
Company and had tried to live up to 
the Crusader pledge which she recited, 
and were ready now to do their part in 
the W. W. G. and would try to be loyal 
in every way to the Guild pledge. They 
remained on the platform while the boys 
were received into the R. A. 

Two boys represented the R. A. One 
of them welcomed the Crusaders into 
their Order and handed each of them a 
copy of the leaflet “Order of R. A.” He 
recited the motto and gave an outline 
of the four Degrees and how they are 
attained. The other Ambassador told 
that they plan to study the lives of some 
of the great missionaries who are living 
today and that they needed the help of 
these Crusaders. The Crusader who 
spoke for his group referred to some of 
the missionary heroes they had studied, 
such as Livingstone and Judson, and 
said that inasmuch as they had been 
interested in these missionaries they were 
anxious to continue and would be glad to 
do their part on the programs and in 
the work of the Order. Then all left the 
platform together singing “‘We’ve a story 
to tell to the nations.”” Then the Leaders 
of Herald Band, Crusader Company and 
R. A. were introduced and each gave 
short inspiring talks. 

The Women’s Union gave a banquet 
for the R. A., their leader, pastor and 
advisory committee. The boys elected 
their officers and decided on “Judson 
Chapter” for their name. It is obvious 
that these groups have set a high standard 
for their work which they will not want to 
lower. 





JAPANESE CHILDREN WITH 
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Missions welcomes into che coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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(Pictures must reach us by February 20) 











December Prize Winners 


Grace Thomas, age 10, of Washington, 
D. C., wins first group prize for the De- 
cember picture, and Ida Cleland, age 13, 
of Seattle, Wash., is the prize winner in 
the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention list are: Lionel Chaulk, Wake- 
field, Mass.; George Simonson, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; Mary Devine, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Ruth Garvin, Bloomfield, N. J., 
Maude Turner, Portland, Ore.; Estelle 
Jones, Laramie, Wyo.; and George Ed- 
ward Thompson, Waco, Texas. 


Crusaders at Prayer Meeting 


The Jefferson Avenue Baptist Church, 
Detroit, printed this interesting notice 


on the weekly Calendar in November. 
“The Children’s World Crusade is the 
missionary organization for Baptist boys 
and girls. Its aim is to give them a 
knowledge of the work and workers of 
our missionary societies and to train them 
in missionary responsibilities and activ- 
ities. On Wednesday evening the Cru- 
saders of this church will have the hour 
usually given to the praise and prayer 
service and will give a program. The 
Master loved children and placed their 
value high. Encourage this group by 
being present Wednesday evening.” 
The Program was as follows: 


Aim—“To help win the world for 
Jesus Christ.” 
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in the eleven issues of 1928. 


1. Frost 
2. Telford 


3. Klein 
4. Hull 


SERIES FOR 1928. No. 2 
Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1928, January to December: 

First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 puzzles 


Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 
each issue. Missions will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than February 20th will not receive credit. 


Answers to January Puzzles 


5. Blinzinger 
6. Bowers 











Marching Orders—“Go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to all 
people.” 

Song Service. 

What is the C. W. C.—Leader. 

Crusaders—“‘We’re a Band of Mission 
Workers.” 

Hymn—“Give of Your Best to the 
Master.” 

Prayer. 

Quarterly Reports of Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Reading Contest. 

Announcements. 

Initiation Service with Pledge and 
Song. 

Special Memory Assignment. 

Roll Call and Offering. 

Program from the Study Book— 
“Please Stand By.” 

Hymn—“‘We’ve a Story to Tell.” 





The Tool Chest 


1. - There is a reason for some of our 
splendid study books, such as The Upward 
Climb, Kin Chan and The Crab and Indian 
Playmates of Navajo Land, not being on 
the Reading Contest list. They are text- 
books, the story material comprising the 
smallest part of the books. Therefore it 
does not seem just to the children to put 
those books in their hands even with a 
clumsy explanation as to which pages 
they need not read. We decided it was 
better not to list these books at all but 
to substitute three other books in their 
places which could be credited 10 points. 
I hope the time will come when we can 
have the story material printed in a 
volume by itself so that the children may 
have it. Please Stand By is listed as a 
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study book because it is a book for the 
children to read, as the Program Helps 


are printed in a separate leaflet. Ten 
points will be given for reading these 
study books however, if the children are 
given them to read. 

2. February 14th is a children’s day 
and I suggest that we encourage the 
children to think on this day of their 
missionary friends as well as others. If 
they have a special interest in any mis- 
sionary about whom they have learned 
during the year, ask them if they would 
not like to send her a valentine. Possibly 
they have sent a Christmas box to some 
missionary and would like to continue 
that contact. It would be worth while 
to have the February meeting a bit longer 
in order to have a full half hour at the 
close of it for making the valentines. 


. Have all the materials ready for work so 


that no time will be wasted. Include 
Home and Foreign missionaries (they 
will appreciate the thought and under- 
stand why it reaches them late), your 
pastor, association secretary if she is 
known to them, and any others that the 
children suggest. 

3. A Herald Band leader after a 
lesson on the Indians recently. had a 
hunt. The children started off with 
the imaginary bows and arrows to hunt 
the animals that they had learned the 
Indians use for food and clothing. In 
nook and corner they found their quarry 
which the unimaginative would declare 
were peanuts, but which were bears, 
buffalo and birds to the hunters. A bit 
of imagination in missionary meetings is 
relished by the most of lambs. 


hay L ide 


A MM 

From Haiti Missionary Wood writes 
of the requests for help in building chapels 
at Trou where there is established the 
best and strongest church on the north 
coast. $1,000 has been raised among the 
members in the hope that the Home 
Mission Society would add $4,000.00 to 
make possible a new and larger building 
to accommodate their growing congrega- 
tion. In Hinche where we have had work 
little more than one year there is now a 
membership of more than sixty, meeting 
in a room where only fifty can be accom- 
modated. This is the Headquarters of 
the American Occupation in the central 
part of the Island. There is here a large 
barracks of the constabulary, a hospital 
and an industrial school, with a small 
staff of American officers, physicians and 
teachers. An appeal has come from 
Hinche for the erection of a chapel. 
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Chat About Books 


The God of Gold, by Arthur E. Southon, 
is a story of West Africa that is full of 
thrills, plots and counterplots, with a 
missionary intermixture that brings good 
at the end. Meanwhile the descriptions 
of jungle life and fetish superstition are 
realistic, and the reader’s interest is not 
allowed to flag. (Revell; $1.50.) 

It will be welcome news that the George 
H. Doran Company has brought out a 
new issue of Jean Kenyon Mackenzie’s 
African Adventurers, to be known as the 
Library Edition. There is no other 
picture of life in the African wilds like 
this, and as a story it will hold its own 
with the best. This is life and literature, 
full of meaning. (Illustrated; $1.25.) 

Jesus Only, the Final Authority and 
Center of Unity, is the title of a volume 


in which the author and editor, Benjamin - 


Samuel Varjabedian, has set forth his 
own ideas and experiences as a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, and has brought together 
a large number of quotations from writers 
on the various themes of which he treats. 
As these quotations were of great experi- 
ential value to him, so they will prove 
germinal and helpful to others. The 
solution of all difficulties the author finds 
in Jesus Himself, and in Him only. (The 
Homestead Co., Des Moines, Ia.; $1.50.) 

Stewardship in the Life of Youth, by 
Robert Donald Williamson and Helen 
Kingsbury Wallace, presents the subject 
of Stewardship in a way that should 
appeal to young people, for whom it was 
especially written. The authors write 
from practical experience as field workers 
of the Stewardship Department of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, of which 
Dr. F. A. Agar is the head. They treat 
of Stewardship as Partnership, the Re- 
sources of Youth, Stewardship Demands 


THE CHURCH AND THE HOSPITAL 
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Development, Planning a Life, and Find- 
ing the Will of God. Starting from the 
basis that “stewardship is religion in 
practice,” they hold to a practical inter- 
pretation of the Christian way of life. 
The little book ought to have a much 
wider circulation. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.; $1.00 in cloth; 50centsin paper; may 
be ordered from the Literature Depart- 
ment, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 


Can You Answer These Bible Questions? 

1. What is the highest mountain in 
Palestine? 

2. Who was pulled out of a dungeon by 
cords eased with rotten rags? 

3. Where was the burning bush? 

4. What is the “love” chapter of the 
Bible? 

5. What is the longest river in Pale- 
stine? 
6. What was Matthew’s other name? 
7. What is the first tree definitely 
named in the Bible? 

8. Where did Isaiah live? 

9. What Jewish leader was cupbearer 
to a king? 

10. What book of the Bible means the 
“Going Forth?” 


Material for Theme Contest 

Subject 1. Christianity and Social 
Problems: Dollars and World Peace, by 
Kirby Page. (Doran 15c.) Religion and 
Social Justice, by Sherwood Eddy. (Doran 
15c.) The Denial of Civil Liberties in the 
Coal Fields, by Winthrop D. Lane. 
(Doran 15c.) Why Not Try Christianity? 
by S.Z. Batten. (Doran toc.) Industrial 
Unrest: A Way Out, by B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. (Doran toc.) Fellowship, by 
Basil Mathews and Harvey Bisseker. 
(Doran toc.) 

Subject 2. “The Christian Attitude 
toward Race Relations in the U. S.” 





AT NELLORE, BOTH SERIOUSLY DAMAGED IN THE CYCLONE, 


February, 1928 


Religion and Social Justice, by Sherwood 
Eddy. Chapter 2. 

“Danger Zones of the Social Order,” 
by Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. 
(Doran 15c.) 

Christianity and the Race Problem, by 
J. H. Oldham. (Doran rsc.) 

The World Day of Prayer 

There is something inspiring in the 
thought that on February 24, 1928, we 
may have fellowship with those of vir- 
tually every country under the sun who 
love Christ and whose dominating pur- 
pose is to establish His Kingdom through- 
out the earth. For many years the wo- 
men and girls of the United States and 
Canada have had this annual fellowship 
of prayer, but a year ago for the first 
time was the circle widened to include 
the whole world, and the invitation sent 
to other lands was accepted with keen joy. 
In 1927 the Day was observed in rural, 
town and city communities of every state 
in our country. Women and girls of 
many races joined in these union meet- 
ings. Some communities held special 
meetings for children to pray for the 
children of the world. 

From Kobe, Japan, where one of the 
many meetings in Japan was held, came 
the word: “‘Praying for the needs of the 
whole world brought a new vision of the 
privilege and power of prayer to our 
women.” From far off Tenghsien, China, 
they wrote: “I imagine we were the first 
to start the Day of Prayer. Japan and 
Korea get the sun before us, but we began 
long before the sun. When I entered the 
church at 5:00 a.m. the pastor was 
already there upon his knees on the 
brick floor in a cold church. About 100 
attended this service.” One thing is 


assured, that a girdle of prayer will en- 
circle the globe. 


SEE PAGE 8I 
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MISSIONS 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 





How They Geared for Efficiency 
in Hyde Park 

The trend of efficiency organizations to- 
ward close affiliation or amalgamation of 
of related groups is illustrated in a recent 
reorganization of the Women’s Society 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church in 
Chicago, as reported by Mrs. Lathan A. 
Crandall, and Mrs. A. R. Lord. There 
existed (1) A Young Married Woman’s 
Group, whose natural interests had led 
them into a somewhat different line from 
that of the older matrons, but who, upon 
reaching their tenth wedding anniversary, 
passed into the Women’s Society—thus 
avoiding the usual touchstone of age, 
motherhood, etc; (2) A Parent-Educa- 
tion Group, inclusive of mothers of 
adolescent children from all the churches 
and no church at all, these meeting at 
regular intervals for child study under a 
psychological expert. Incidentally, wives 
of returned missionaries secured material 
to take back to their fields for use in their 
own families and among native mothers; 
(3) A Business and Professional Women’s 
Group, meeting of evenings largely for 
social purposes; (4) An auxiliary group 
of King’s Daughters. Less than two years 
ago the ideal was formed of amalgamat- 
ing these groups (necessarily overlapping 
somewhat in interests, activities and 
membership) into an efficient federation. 
To that end, the Women’s Society voted 
to hold two meetings a month instead of 
the usual one, the meeting on the first 
Thursday—largely of the older women— 
being given to a program at 2:30, fol- 
lowed by afternoon tea; and that on the 
third Thursday to a simultaneous meet- 
ing of the Parent-Education Group and 
the women of the industrial (sewing) 
department, at 10:00 o’clock, luncheon 
at midday for these two, plus the Young 
Married Women’s group, the latter hold- 
ing their own monthly meeting immedi- 
ately afterwards, while the Women’s 
Society had business and mission study. 
Step by step from this beginning the 
affiliation has become closer, a decisive 
advance being the affirmative answer 
from all groups to the question, ‘‘Would 
you care to be affiliated with the Wo- 
men’s Society, and report at the annual 
meeting as a department?” Also the 
Young Married Women’s Group was 
asked to remain with the Women’s So- 
ciety during the after-luncheon business 





session, since they contributed towards 
the budget; and later, it was decided to 
hold this session before leaving the lunch 
table. The amalgamation, conservatively 
experimental, is still in process, the pro- 
gram committee necessarily being key 
women. Organizational and functional 
advances may be reported later. 

The new Year Book of this society in- 
cludes the official roster and committees 
of the foster-parent society, and of all 
those cooperating, with the several ideals 
and goals. The programs include them 
all. For instance, the February meeting 
was put in charge of the Parent-Educa- 
tion Group, under the legend, ‘Our 
remedies oft in ourselves do lie, that we 
ascribe to heaven.”” The Young Married 
Women’s Group was given the March 
program under, ‘‘There cometh unto you 
with a tale which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney 
corner,” the interpretation of which is 
yet to come. At the annual meeting in 
May, the World Wide Guild will present 
a play at the close of the business session. 

Wherever feasible, the dramatic ele- 
ment is introduced. For instance, the 
November meeting, devoted to the con- 
sideration of the Baptist Old People’s 
Home and the Orphanage, includes an 
ingenious presentation of a mock board 
meeting of the Old People’s Home, the 
matron coming in for her part, then others 
reporting on letters of application, etc. 
A considerable number of the member- 
ship assumed the parts, and a very vivid 
idea of the workings of the institution 
was given. 

Probably the most unique and curiosity- 
tickling function was the October Rally 
Luncheon. The figure carried out was 
that of a cruise, the postcard invitations, 
decorated with foreign symbols, reading: 

Now don your pet frock, 

A hair pin and shoes, 

We'll meet at the dock 

And depart on a cruise. 

Far mountains we'll climb: 
We'll see tigers and apes, 

Hear temple bells chime, 

Meet strange people and shapes. 

Incoming guests for the luncheon were 
obliged to secure passports duly filled out. 
These were large, official-looking sheets 
of paper embossed with round gilt seals 
(suggestive of Dennison’s supplies) headed 
by the name of the Women’s Society, 
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“Passport No. So and So,” etc. At the 
left of each was pasted a cut-out picture— 
supposedly a likeness of the bearer—and 
at the right was a list of specifications— 
name, age, weight, height, race, occupa- 
tion, favorite sport, probable future, etc., 
this descriptive matter to be filled in 
individually, in terms alliterative with 
the bearer’s initials. For instance, that 
of Ruth Lord might read: Age, Reticently 
Lacking; Height, Rather Little; Favorite 
Sport, Ruining Lollipops, etc. For the 
visas, a place was left for the signatures 
of five strangers—a novel means of pro- 
moting acquaintanceship. As guests are 
prone to arrive at the last possible mo- 
ment, the contributor suggests that it 
might be better to defer the filling out of 
these passports till all are seated at the 
tables. There were four main tables with 
four hostesses at each (this was a large 
gathering), costumed wherever possible. 
Asia’s table was decorated with Japanese 
umbrellas, lanterns, and chrysanthemums. 
Africa had a pyramid and desert scene 
with camel at oasis, at another point 
being elephants and other animals pur- 
loined from a child’s toy circus and repre- 
senting hunting big game. Europe had 
small flags of all its nations, the place 
cards being tiny flags. America displayed 
an Indian village and covered wagons, its 
hostesses in Indian and old-time cos- 
tumes. Incoming guests were given 
tickets to one or another of these coun- 
tries and found places at the corres- 
ponding tables. After the period of 
feasting and merriment, an address of the 
most serious and worthful character was 
given, embodying a tour of Baptist 
mission fields with special attention to 
the condition of women in each. The 
subject matter was so selected and pre- 
sented as to inform and inspire to the 
most sacrificial service. 

All this may sound, to the ultra-con- 
servative, too entertaining to be sub- 
stantial; but from her own recent mem- 
bership in the Hyde Park Church the 
Forum Conductor can testify that with 
substantials rightly handled, there is no 
conflict between appetizers and the most 
nutritious food. Do not fear that the . 
North Star will skid from its course if 
your members are actually heard to 
laugh at a missionary meeting, or to say 
as they leave, ‘‘What a royal good time 
we have had!” Make missions normal, 
and the taboo will be lifted from your 
meetings. 

With the “Square Workers”’ of 
South Bend 

Another year-book which it does one’s 
heart good to see is that of the woman’s 
society in the First Church of South 
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Bend, Indiana. Their keynote is the 
motto for the current year: 
“The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high, stern- 
featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty.” 
—Lowell, 


Pasted in the front is a splendid folder 
on ‘The Stewardship of Prayer,” as 
“Stewardship of the whole life will be the 
main thought in the minds and work of 
Baptist women throughout 1927-28.” All 
the work of the district in general and 
this society in particular must be aligned 
to this dominant idea. After a forceful 
presentation of the power, duty, nature 
and aim of prayer, directions are given 
for its cultivation. In brief, these include 
practicing early morning prayer; per- 
sistent meditation on past guidance, the 
blessings bestowed in response to peti- 
tion, and the wonder of God’s plan for 
humanity; reading books on prayer—the 
prayers of Jesus as recorded in the New 
Testament, The Open Gate to Prayer, by 
Mabel Thurston (60 cents), The Soul’s 
Sincere Desire, by Glenn Clark ($2.00), 
The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, by 
Hastings ($4.00); continuing the family 
altar at the close of the World Tour, using 
The Book of Remembrance, and special 
requests for prayer in ‘‘ Around the Con- 
ference Table” in Misstons; stressing the 
devotionals in women’s societies; observ- 
ing The World’s Day of Prayer for World 
Missions, on March 2nd. (See suggestions 
in Missions and denominational papers 
as the date approaches.) . 

Mrs. Maude H. Freeman, of the South 
Bend Church, writes: ‘“‘The one thing 
which is proving very satisfactory in our 
present program is our use of The Book of 
Remembrance in our devotional period. 
Each time, a woman whose birthday 
comes in the month of her assignment is 
leader of the devotions. She gathers to- 
gether all other women in the church 
whose natal day falls in the same month, 
and then they choose from The Book of 
Remembrance a missionary whose birth- 
day falls on the same day as theirs, and, 
‘using the “Pencil Sketches” (free bio- 
graphical leaflets), each tells briefly about 
her ‘‘birthday pal.’”’ The period closes 
with prayer inclusive of the requests 
under that date. In this way, if all the 
women are rallied to the plan, every 
woman in the church will have had some 
part on the year’s program and also have 
learned more about our missionaries. It 
is working so well that I do not hesitate 
to pass it on.” 

Did you ever hear of a better plan for 
a real devotional service? 
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Timely Tidbits 


Birthday Friends: Mrs. Lucy Smith 
Kyle, of Redlands, Cal., writes: “This 
year I want each member to have a 
birthday friend selected from The Book 
of Remembrance—a missionary whose 
birthday coincides with her own—learn- 
ing all she can about this missionary, 
praying especially for her and sending her 
a birthday greeting. In this way all the 
women will be divided into groups (ac- 
cording to natal months), and each group 
will help with invitations, decorations, 
or in any other way the leader for their 
month may desire. Other ways of recog- 
nizing them at the monthly meetings will 
be devised later.” 


A Stewardship Program: A symposium 
on ‘What is a Christian Steward?’”— 
three-minute talks on Stewardship of 
Service, Talent, Education, Willingness, 
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Ability, Righteousness, Dependability, 
Silver, Humility, Influence and Prayer, 
these initials (doubtless with blackboard 
outline) forming an acrostic spelling the 


theme-word.—Mrs. U. M. Griffin, First 


Church, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Flag Program: (Suitable for February 
patriotism or June, the month in which 
Flag Day occurs): Topics for ready 
talkers:—(1) When Is Flag Day? (2) 
Story of Betsy Ross’s Flag. (3) Story of 
Old Glory. (4) What Change in The Flag 
from 1795 to 1818? (5) Our Nation’s 
Coat of Arms. (6) When Our State Was 
Added to the Flag.—Trinity Church 
Omaha. 

Next month we shall present the first 
two in a series of six programs on “A 
Straight Way Toward Tomorrow,” by 
that wizard of program-building, Mrs. 
Claire M. Berry, of Minneapolis. They 
are highly worthful and attractive. 


A Christian Song in a Hostile Town 
A REMARKABLE LETTER FROM A BURMAN WOMAN 


The writer of the following letter is the 
wife of a Myook, the chief magistrate of a 
district in Burma. She was trained in the 
Kemmendine Girls’ School and some 
years ago was stationed with her husband 
in Taunggyi. Dr. A. H. Henderson was 
able to save her life on two occasions 
when she was very ill, and the letter is ad- 
dressed to him and to Mrs. Henderson. 

Pyu, July 30, 1927. 

Dear Sayagyi and Ma Ma: As I now 
write this letter, I feel like a frightened 
child, writing home to mother, because I 
know I must write earlier, and let Sayagyi 
and Ma Ma know how we are all getting 
on. But I am sure mother will forgive 
her children, and want to hear from 
them. 

When we first arrived here we could 
not get a house, and we had to pay R25 
for a small house. So we moved to 
another house; after staying about a 
month there, the owner came back and 
we had to move to another house. Now 
only we are settled down in a comfortable 
house not very far from office. 

As for Ko Ba Shin (her husband) he is 
very busy and has to do very heavy office 
work here. The people here are very 
wicked. There are so many dacoity cases 
and stabbing cases at the office. God 
sent us here to a very dark place. The 
people here are not like those we met at 
Upper Burma, like Sagaing and Nyan 
Nyo. They hate Christians; they don’t 
want to make friends with us. When we 
arrived here, we asked them if there were 
any Christians here. They said they 
never heard of any Christians here. But 


one day, as Ko Ba Shin and I went out 
for a walk, we heard a girl singing, so we 
went in and asked her if she were a Chris- 
tian. She said yes, she was a Karen Bap- 
tist Christian, working as nurse in Mrs. 
Taylor’s house. And from her we found 
out two other Christian families. They 
were very glad when we went to see them. 
They told us their neighbors hate them 
because they are Christians. They trou- 
bled them and sometimes threw stones at 
their house. It is now four years that 
they arrived here, and they told us that 
the oil in their lamps are nearly dried up. 
And now God has sent a Christian magis- 
trate to help them. So we arranged to 
have a meeting at our house every ‘Sun- 
day to worship God. My father and Ko 
Ba Shin lead the meeting by turns. 
When that Christian family told us 
God had sent us here to help them, I re- 
member and understand those words 
Sayagyi once asked me at Friday Bible 
Class: if God wants us to be Myook and 
Myook Kadaw. (Myook’s wife). Yes, 
Sayagyi; because Ko Ba Shin is a Myook, 
he has to be transferred from place to 
place, to do God’s work also. While we 
are in Taunggyi we had good friends, and 
the people from Kalaw too are good. But 
when we arrived here, we were not happy, 
and we did not like this place, because 
the people are wicked, and we had to face 
a great deal of trouble and temptations. 
Remember us in your prayers that God 
may help us to fight hard, and overcome 
these troubles and temptations, and lead 
a good Christian life among these people. 
Saya Rogers from Toungoo came to see 
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us once. He sent a preacher and his wife 
to stay here. Now we have a preacher, 
and he leads the meeting every Sunday. 
Two months ago a Chinese carpenter 
from Henzada came to work here. He 
was a very good Christian. He told his 
other carpenters about Jesus, and brought 
them every Sunday to talk with Ko Ba 
Shin. These four Chinese carpenters 
heard about Jesus long ago, but as they 
moved from place to place they never 
met with Christians. Now they wanted 
to get baptized. So we wrote to Saya 
Rogers, Toungoo. He came, and four 
Chinese carpenters, and three children 
of Christian families were baptized here 
at Pyu on the 24th of July, last Sunday. 
Some Buddhist people came to see the 
baptism. But now they did not throw 
stones or laugh. Saya Rogers said he 
would send two Bible women to Pyu. 
At first we were not happy. But now we 
know that God sent us to this place, be- 
cause there is work for us to do. We look 
towards Sayagyi and Ma Ma as our par- 
ents, and wanted always to stay near 


_ Saya and Ma Ma. But when we are far 
| away, we remember and understand the 
_ words Saya and Ma Ma taught us, and 

how Saya and Ma Ma loved us and helped 


us; that gives us strength to do God’s 
work here, even if we meet with troubles 
and temptations. We are always praying 
for Sayagyi and Ma Ma and the work in 
Taunggyi. Please write to us Ma Ma. 
Your obedient and loving, 

Ma Than Nyun. 
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Dr. Henderson adds this comment: 
‘‘This shows you how the work grows; the 
trials and struggles that many Christians 
have, how they often have to stand alone 
in a hostile community. That one Chris- 
tian hymn, ringing out in the midst of the 
dark heathenism all around, is to me very 
touching, and see how God used it to en- 
courage this magistrate and his wife, and 
to bring help and comfort to the other 
Christians who were almost hidden. Our 
Friday evening Bible classes are really 
the preparation of the teachers for the 
Sunday school lesson, and are attended 
by quite a number of the other Christians 
and much enjoyed, and who can tell 
where the influence goes. Another of the 
men who used to attend them and chiefly 
grew as a Christian through the Bible 
study there, went off to the extreme 
north of Burma, as treasurer at a Govern- 
ment outpost, and away off there started 
and kept up a Christian work that did 
much good.” 
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Taking Worry Out of 


Tomorrow 


There is peculiar joy in seeing carefully laid plans reaching out 
into many years yield their expected results. 
After the period of accumulation—what? Pondering this question 


a man decides to make his will. 


advantages in this plan. 


a gift to Home Missions. 


ments, please address 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street 





First of all, he naturally provides for his own family and such 
other relatives as are in need of his gifts. . 

Many persons, however, instead of legacies, have provided annui- 
ties for their relatives, friends and servants. 


Many have profited by inquiring how to obtain a GUARANTEED 
INCOME, and avoid loss of principal, and at the same time make 


For annuity booklet and samples of single and survivorship agree- 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


There are distinct 


New York City 
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You are Mistaken 
BY MRS. F. S. OSGOOD 


“An excellent school but with no 
future, since the W. A. B. H. M. S. does 
not need more missionaries.” This opinion 
was offered by a shining denominational 
leader in regard to the Training School. 

Are there many people who believe 
that the graduates of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School are left without 
positions after receiving a splendid tech- 
nical training? Inquiry reveals that this 
is a widespread impression arrived at be- 
cause of reports of continuous cuts and 
retrenchments. 

The president of the Training School is 
anxious to refute this mistake because of 
the effect on the students; the executive 
secretary is also anxious because of the 
difficulty she finds in filling vacancies. 
A letter dated November 21st, 1927, 
signed by Mrs. Katherine Westfall, 
Executive Secretary of the W. A. B. H. 
M. S., contains the following statement: 
“Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
so many fewer missionaries on the field, 
each year we need on an average between 
twenty-five and thirty new missionaries 
in the various departments of our work, 
and these, of course, should all have 
missionary preparation. At the present 
time we need two teachers for Mexico, 
also a kindergartner for Mexico. We 
need a teacher for Santa Ana and an- 
other for Salvador. We need one or two 
teachers for Cuba, and a missionary for 
San Juan, Porto Rico. These of course 
should all have some missionary training, 
and would need to have the Spanish 
language. Each year we need two or 
three kindergartners, and we consider it 
very important that these kindergartners 
have missionary preparation. Then in 
our general fields, we need missionaries 
for our Christian Centers among many 
nationalities. Occasionally we need a 
trained nurse.” 

Every woman with a missionary spirit 
should make it her business to place this 
call before the most promising young 
women of her church. Young people are 
demanding hard tasks, adventurous tasks, 
self-sacrificing tasks, and are unwilling 
to work without large returns for gener- 
ous consecrated service. The positions 
mentioned by Mrs. Westfall have all 
these characteristics, and offer large re- 
turns in lives transformed from ignorance 
to intelligence, from hopelessness to 
Christian faith. 

Not in these days can missionaries go 
outunprepared. They must know thelan- 
guage of the people among: whora they 
work; they must know both the j pi ‘inciples 
and the practices of modern sociai work; 
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they must know the Bible, and have a 
clear vision of the Christ in whose name 
they serve and whose salvation they are 
offering to a lost world. 

The Baptist Missionary Training 
School supplies just that preparation, and 
is equipped to send out the twenty-five 
girls needed each year. It presents a 
one-, two-, or three-year course, to meet 
the various entrance qualifications. 

In addition to this, the school has a 
one-year course for the training of church 
secretaries. Girls who have had steno- 
graphic training in this course are given 
that study of the Bible, religious educa- 
tion, evangelism, and case work which 
will make it possible for them, in addition 
to the office work of the church, to give 
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some time in the spiritual work of the 
church. This combination of stenog- 
rapher and church visitor or religious 
education worker is sought by pastors in 
many places. Each year more requests 
for workers come to the School than there 
are graduates to recommend to the pas- 
tors of the denomination. The church 
secretarial field offers a great challenge 
to the young business women who would 
like to make religion their vocation as 
well as their avocation, and there seems 
to be no limit to the need of the workers 
for such positions at this time. 

Both School and the Women’s Society 
are relying on the readers of this state- 
ment to spread the information herein 
contained. 


Mothercraft in India 
BY E. MARIE HOLMES OF ASSAM 





ASSAMESE WOMEN WATCHING SILK WORMS AT WORK. THE WORMS FEED 
ON LEAVES OF MULBERRY TREES 


Costumes: The missionary should be 
dressed in a white wash dress; a tailored 
dress of colored material could be used, 
but would not be so typical. 

Probha should be draped in the India 
sari for both scenes. 

The viliage woman could wear a sari, 
or a ‘Toright red bolster-case garment 
knotted*under her arms and reaching be- 
low the knees. She should have another 


piece of cloth draped over her head. The 
baby should be wrapped in a cloth and 
carried under the mother’s head cloth. 

Probha’s children might wear the 
bolster-like garment knotted under their 
arms, or be draped in- bright-colored 
cloth, a fold being brought over the head. 

The Indian women and children should 
be bare-footed or in flesh-colored stock- 
ings. 
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Large dolls do very well for the little 
orphan and for the village child. 

If possible select girls with brown eyes 
and dark hair, to take the parts assigned 
to Indians. 

Properties: A desk and chair for the 
missionary, a box fitted up as a bed for 
the baby. Something to represent palm 
or banana trees would add to Scene II. 
A couple of earthen water pots or brass 
dishes, a sand pile and some rag dolls to 
keep the children busy, a low stool or 
straw mat for the villager, some sewing or 
knitting for Probha. Grain could be 
pounded in a hollow log with a pole. 

Cast: Probha—a Satribari schoolgirl. 

Missahib — the missionary in 
charge of the school. 
A baby and a village woman. 
Probha’s children (three, as- 
sorted ages). 
Herald, who recites the Prolog. 
PROLOG 

Herald: The dramatic presentation 
which we are about to give is a transcript 
from the daily life in one of the Mission 
schools supported by the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society in 
Gauhati, Assam. The name of the School 
is Satribari, which means a garden of girl 
students. 

In this school every attempt is made to 
prepare the student for her life as wife 
and mother. The students live in small 
cottages, they do the work of the house, 
they make garments, they weave and 
spin, they learn the rudiments of educa- 
tion so far as books are concerned. 

A unique feature of the school is the 
number of orphaned and deserted little 
children whom the pupils have adopted 
and are raising, often at real sacrifice. 
No baby is adopted into the school until 
some student has promised faithfully to 
look after it, to attend to its clothes, its 
food, its daily bath. 

In the little sketch a pupil comes to the 
missionary with a request to be allowed 
to adopt a baby and to become its foster 
mother. In the second scene, which oc- 
curs some years later, this same girl is 
seen surrounded by her children. 

SCENE I—SATRIBARI SCHOOL 

The missionary is busy at her desk. 
Probha enters and raises her hand in 
salaam. 

Probha: Salaam, Missahib. You have 
my note—please won’t you let me mother 
the baby? 

Missahib (or missionary): You have 
been so devoted to the other babies in the 
school, Probha, that I really want you to 
mother this new baby, but I fear it will 
be too much for you, since you are find- 
ing your school work hard this year. 

Probha: It won’t be too much, Missa- 
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hib. I’ll get up earlier and stay up later, 
and won’t mind it a bit. My heart goes 
out to this baby. She has no one to claim 
her and I don’t belong to anybody, so 
we could be folk to each other. 

Missahib: But you know, Probha, it 
will mean a great deal of extra work— 
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heaven, help Probha to be a good mother 
to little Gladness, and make Gladness a 
great blessing to Probha. 


ScENE II. SEVERAL YEARS LATER 


Probha is in her village home busy 
with some work, while several of her 





FOUR GENERATIONS OF ONE FAMILY, ALL OF WHOM HAVE BEEN 
CONNECTED WITH THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT NOWGONG 


more even than the other babies in the 
cottages make; for this infant is only 
about two weeks old, and quite delicate. 
Until we break her of this opium habit 
she will cry most of the night. 
Probha: 1 know, Missahib, but the 
more I do for her the more truly mine 
she’ll seem. Even if I’m an extra year in 
the Primary I won’t mind. I know I 
don’t do well with books, but I’m sure I'll 
do well with the baby. Just let me try. 
(Probha goes to the box in which the 
baby lies and hovers over it. The Mis- 
sionary follows her, and lifting the baby 
hands it to Probha as she speaks.) 
Missahib: I think I shall, Probha, for 
I believe you'll do well by the little mite. 
(Looking at the baby now in Probha’s 
arms). It’s a little bit of heaven that 
someone has cast away. May it bring 
something of heaven to you. Poor, dear 
little mite! What shall we call her? 
Probha: Would “Gladness” do? I’m so 
glad to have her! 
Missahib: It will do beautifully. 
(Bowing her head and resting her hands 
on Probha’s shoulders) Dear Father in 


children play happily about her. A 
village woman approaches with a baby 
wrapped in her shawl. 

Villager: Are you the brown woman 
whose children are as well and strong as 
the children of white women? 

Probha: I am Probha, a Christian, the 
mother of these children. At Satribari 
School I learned how to take care of 
babies. You see, Jesus Christ loved 
children, and taught us lots about them, 
so we Christian mothers try to help our 
children to be just as healthy as possible, 
for Jesus’ sake, just as you want to give 
your best to your gods. 

Villager: Christian mother, look with 
pity upon my baby—he is burning with 
fever. I have been the mother of seven. 
All have died before their second teeth 
were cut. This is a son and the gods 
would smite him too! (She throws her- 
self down at Probha’s feet and lifts the 
baby in supplication.) By the joy of 
your own motherhood, help me save my 
baby! 

- Probha (taking the baby in her arms): 
Your baby is chewing on this green 
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guava. He must not have green fruit. 

Villager: He cried for it as we passed 
under the tree. I could not let him cry, 
he is sick. 

Probha: Crying will not hurt him as 
much as green guava. What do you 
feed him every day? 

Villager: I give him water from rice; 
rice I have chewed already to swallow; 
and sometimes I chew a banana for him. 

Probha: None of these things are good. 
Have you a cow? 

Villager: Yes, we have four, for plowing. 

Probha: Do you milk them? 

Villager: Milk them? Why no! The 
calf milks them, as the kittens nurse the 
mother cat. 

Probha: Your baby must have milk. 
I shall show you how to milk your cows. 
Do you give the baby water to drink 
from the pond where men bathe and 
wash their clothes? 

Villager: Yes, from the village tank. 

Probha: You must boil this water be- 
fore you drink it. It is full of tiny un- 
seen things that do your baby harm. 
When you boil the water these unseen 
things cannot harm the baby. 

Villager: It is nonsense! My hus- 
band has drunk that water all his life 
and is not sick! 

Probha: But six of your children who 
drank it are dead. There is probably 
smallpox in your village? 

Villager: It is not so bad now. Most 
of the children are playing out in the 
sun, so the scabs are dropping off, but 
eight died of smallpox this rainy season. 

Probha: There is a medicine which 
government gives without your ‘paying 
a penny, and they will send someone to 
scratch it into your arm. We call it 
vaccination. It keeps you from getting 
smallpox. The government man will be 
here at my house on bazaar day and you 
can bring the baby to be vaccinated, and 
tell the people of your village to come and 
bring their babies. I'll get some quinine 
mixture for the baby’s fever. 

(Probha goes off stage. The villager 
examines the children and the house.) 

Villager: The goddess of smallpox 
might be angry, but I think I’ll try that 
vaccination anyway. She can’t do much 
worse than she has done. What fine 
children they are, and they’re a brown 
woman’s, too! Ah, if mine could be like 
that! I wonder if he would be, if I gave 
him to Jesus as this woman gives hers? 
And her house—it is as clean as a Sahib’s! 


I’ll see where she went. (Exit) 
Note. This little sketch was given in the Mis- 
sionary Institute at Rochester, N. Y., and a number 
of copies were mimeographedand sold. Afewcopies 
remain which will be sold as long as they last for 
the same price, 10 cents. Send a stamped envelope 
addressed to yourself, and in the envelope put five 
two cent stamps. Address Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, 144 Dartmouth Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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work of the— 


DID YOU HAVE A CHRISTIAN 
INHERITANCE? 


If so—insure that for some boy and girl in 


America through your will, remembering the . 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


(corporate name) 











Answers to the Bible Questions 


1. Mt. Hermon, 9,166 above the sea. 

2. Jeremiah; see Jer. 38:10-13. 

3. In the wilderness near Mt. Horeb; 
Ex, 3:1, 2. 

4.3 400. 23, 

5. The Jordan. 

6. Levi; compare Matt. 9:9 with Mark 
2:14. 

7. The fig-tree, Gen. 3:7; for it is not 
said what kind of tree was “the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,’’ Gen. 
2:17,—traditionally held to have been an 
apple-tree. 

8. Jerusalem; Isa. 1:1. 

9. Nehemiah, cupbearer to Artaxerxes; 
Neh. 1:11. 

10. Exodus. 


A Note for Question Box Contestants 

In answer to many inquiries concerning 
the method of forwarding answers to the 
Question Box, we are printing below the 
rules which should be observed: 

All answers should be written out. 
Giving page numbers alone will not en- 
title one to a prize. It is necessary to give 
the answer, and also the number of the 
page on which the answer is found. It is 
not necessary, however, to repeat the 
question, but merely give the answer as 
briefly as possible. 

Write answers on a sheet of paper: i. e. 
do not list them in the margin beside the 
questions in the Question Box, as they 
are then apt to be illegible. 


Write your name and address plainly 
with each set of answers. If a note accom- 
panies the answers please write it on a 
separate sheet of paper instead of on the 
back of the answers. 

Contestants will be notified as prompt- 
ly as it is possible to correct the answers. 
Those who are desirous of securing the 
January number of Missions should see 
that their answers are sent in as early in 
December as possible, allowing sufficient 
time for their correction. Only those 
having correct answers to every question 
in each of the eleven issues, January to 
December inclusive, are entitled to a 
missionary book, which will be selected 
by us. For 14 correct answers each month 
a year’s subscription to MIssIons will be 
awarded. Those entitled to the micsion- 
ary book may receive a year’s subscrip- 
tion instead of the book if they desire, 
but only one prize is given to each con- 
testant to the Question Box. 

Answers should be worked out indi- 
vidually. Where two or more in a group 
work together on the answers, only one 
set should be sent in and one prize will be 
awarded. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor's assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 
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From NICARAGUA Missionary C. S. 
Scott has written of an_ interesting 
movement in a country district near 
Rivas. He enjoyed meeting with this 
group of new ‘converts and baptizing a 
number of them, although it meant 
soreness in his bones and much weariness 
of the flesh to make the eighteen miles 
horseback ride required for the visit. He 
spoke of one young man who upon his 
conversion sacrificed a profitable business 
of selling celluloid buttons on which was 
stamped the image of the Virgin. He 
burnt his stock and looked for other 
employment. 
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The Sun and the Stars 


The sun and the stars in the heavens 
United in radiance shine; 

Their light like a mantle of glory 
Descends as a blessing divine. 


Let the nations whose banners are waving | 


The sign of the stars and the sun, 
Give light to the earth and its people 
United in purpose as one. 


Chorus: 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars, 
Banzai for the stars and the sun, 
Inscribed on the skies it is written, 
The Heart of the Nations is one. 


Though clouds in their darkness may 
gather, 

And ages in turn pass away, 

Unaltered as laws of creation, 

The lights of the firmament stay. 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 

These emblems of beauty and light, 

Stand firm for protection united, ‘ 

As follow the day and the night. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars, 
Banzai for the stars and the sun, 
Deep down in all hearts it is written, 
The Life of the Nations is one. 


Though language and custom may differ, | 
Though kingdoms their courses have run, 7 
Though races and peoples have altered, 
O’er all shine the stars and the sun. 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 
The symbols that never shall cease, 
Insure for the earth and its people 

The blessings of safety and peace. 


Hurrah for the.sun and the stars, 
Banzai for the stars and the sun, 
Enshrined in all life it is written, 
The God of the Nations is one. 


The above was written by an American 
gentleman sojourning in Japan, and is 
sung twice by the Japanese Merchant 


Marine in sailing from America to Japan, | 


to promote International friendship and | 
good will.—Harriet Newell Jones. 
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